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Qotes of Recené Exposition. 


In Dr. Carrns’s notable book, The Riddle of the 
World, reviewed elsewhere, the decisive chapter 
is that on ‘ Science and Religion.’ It is decisive 
because, in ‘ the human situation’ which is before 
us to-day, we are faced with a purely naturalistic 
system, Humanism, which bases itself on the claim 
that science alone is the way to reality. Dr. Cairns 
in the chapter referred to examines this claim, 
and his argument here is the foundation of much 
that he has to urge against Humanism. 


Science consists of two processes, Description 
and Prediction. On the one hand it is the classifica- 
tion of facts, and on the other the recognition of 
their sequence and relative significance. Religion 
is the belief in a Divine Personality, with a pur- 
‘pose which He realizes through natural processes, 
creating other personalities, caring for them and 
educating them for ever fuller communion with 
Himself. Are these two compatible? Does the 
first exclude the second? Or make the. second 
“unnecessary ? And if not, which is the deeper and 
‘more inclusive ? 

Dr. Carrns’s argument is that in the very nature 
of the case, because of its self-imposed limitations, 
the scientific method can never give us a full and 
adequate interpretation of Nature and of human 
life. Science is like a razor, which for one purpose 
is excellent, but if applied to other purposes, such 
as cutting wood, is useless. Or, to take another 
figure, science is a net framed to catch certain kinds 
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of fish and to let other fish through. There is that 
in its very nature which prevents it from ever 
giving anything but a very defective account of 
the whole. The best scientific thought is moving 
to a conclusion of this kind. There has been a 
critical movement within science itself which has 
altered the attitude characteristic of the older 
Victorian scientists. 


For one thing there has been a recognition of the 
abstract nature of all inductive science. It is im- 
portant to note what this abstractness is. It is a 
thing we all practise, and means that we attend 
to those things that for our immediate purpose 
are essential, and ignore, or ‘ abstract from,’ those 
things that for the moment and for our purposes 
are not essential. But it is every whit as necessary 
to remember that, though for the time we have 
ignored these other things, they are there all the 
time, and when their time comes will certainly 
demand that we take account of them. And 
remember that they are real also. 


Science does the same. It lets things through 
the net. And one of these things is Individuality. 
Science for the most part is not interested in in- 
dividual beings but in generalizations, concepts 
(¢.e. common terms), and laws. And the reason 
why it so largely ignores individual beings is that 
it would otherwise be choked and overwhelmed 
by the multitude of the individual things in the 
world. It knows that it must practise economy 
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of thought. It is always seeking concepts, common 
terms, like man, cloud, tree. It deals with schemes 
and laws. It has to ignore a great deal that is 
real in the world, or it would not get on with its 
business of description, classification, and prediction. 
Here is a fact which of itself refutes the idea that 
science is the only pathway to reality. 


Another of the things that escape through the 
net is history. It is clear that human history is a 
part of reality. The experiences and achievements 
of human beings are, to say the least, as real as 
the movements of the planets. Yet it is equally 
plain that if a purely scientific history of any people 
were written in which the aim of the writer was 
what is here stated, namely, the disclosure of 
uniform laws with a view to prediction of the future, 
the result would be a grotesque failure, utterly 
unlike the living and breathing tragi-comedy of 
human life. It would be only one degree more 
absurd to try to describe a day in the life of a man 
in the formula of algebra. 


We are utterly unable to predict accurately the 
future of human action. We can predict and reckon 
upon the path of an asteroid, but who can predict 
the pathway of a man? What would not the 
Cabinets of the great Powers and the little Ententes 
of to-day, what would not the Stock Exchanges of 
the world, give for such knowledge? Yet all the 
economists and psychologists of the earth cannot 
give them such knowledge. Science can never give 
such knowledge because in the very centre of his 
personality every human being is free and individual, 
and so eludes all the meshes of the classifying and 
generalizing methods of science. 


It is worth underlining this fact. Individual 
men and women are unquestionably great and 
potent factors in the course of history. They are, 
moreover, creative figures. They bring something 
new into the field. They cannot be explained as 
instances of general laws. Muhammad, Joan, 
Luther, Napoleon, Lincoln, what general laws can 
explain any one of them? Yet, if science gives us 
the final and all-determining word, how are we to 
evade this preposterous conclusion? They pass 
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easily through the meshes of all merely generalizing °), 
thought, and by so doing each one of them is a |) 
demonstration of the inability of science to penetrate | 
to the heart of reality. It is not too much to say, | 
then, that the whole theory of the sufficiency of | 
science breaks down on this fact alone, and that it i ; 
cannot adequately explain human history. it 


if 
the meshes of the net is human freedom. Scientific | 
men of the naturalistic type deny its existence. \ 
They hold that every thought and feeling and | 
volition is determined by the mechanism of our I 
brains and bodies, and that these are simply so many 
cogs in the wheels of the great world-machine. 
But Dr. Cairns, in a passage of great interest and | 
cogency, points out that recent science, by its | 


‘quantum’ theory, is revealing a contingent | 


Once more, another thing that escapes through |) 


laws, like the principles on which insurance is | 
based, certitude with a great mass but contingency | 
in individual cases. And this fact only emphasizes |, 
the moral conviction universally held by men and | 
women of the possession of personal freedom and 
responsibility. It may therefore be said with con- 
fidence that mechanical determinism can no longer 
claim the support of physical science. 


There is, of course, much more that science cannot 
include in its review of the world. And that is | 
dealt with in later chapters, particularly in that | 
entitled ‘The Moral Pathway to Reality.’ But | 
Dr. Carrns in the section on ‘ Science and Religion’ | 
has given us a piece of analytic criticism which is_ | 
a real contribution to a sound apologetic. He | 
admits that religion needs science, but the conclusion _ | 
of his analysis at this point is that just as much 
science needs religion. ‘For its stability and honour’ 
it needs either God or ‘ something very like Him.’ 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’T Hoort is making a great name | 
for himself in the student world. Having succeeded | 
Dr. John R. Mott as General Secretary of the World’s 4 
Student Christian Federation, he has revealed him- | 
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self, both in his speeches and writings, as an 
ecclesiastical statesman of the front rank and a 
Christian thinker of distinction. 


His most recent book, None Other Gods (S.C.M. ; 
5s. net), gives a singularly penetrating diagnosis 
of the maladies of the modern world and a con- 
vincing statement of the Christian cure. 


_ The book falls into two parts. In the first six 
chapters we have a discussion of the basis and 
content of the Christian way, with emphasis laid 


on the momentous choice which becomes inevitable 


when we are met by the challenge of Christ. The 
second part of the book deals with ‘ the Christian 
approach to modern civilization, to the totalitarian 
movements, to the intellectual world, and to 
one of the main contemporary philosophies of 
life.’ 

-Itis impossible to give here any adequate summary 
of a book which is packed full of thought and is 
written with a remarkable sanity and breadth of 
view. The fact that Dr. ’T Hoorr views the 
religious situation from a continental standpoint 
makes his analysis all the more illuminating and 
instructive to the English reader. It may be of 
service to give some account of.a striking chapter 
in the book which is entitled ‘ God or Religion.’ 


“Why does the modern man use the word “‘ God ” 


as little as possible and the word “ Religion” as 


there is any difference between the two. 
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much as possible?’ We have grown so used 
to the terminology that many do not realize that 
But 
the difference is very real. For religion is a human 
affair, having to do with our thoughts and feelings. 
But God is ‘precisely that one reality which is 
beyond us, and which is not in our power or at our 
disposal.’ Accordingly this emphasis on religion 
and this shyness about God is very significant and 
points to a shifting of our outlook on life. It 
indicates that ‘there has arisen a profound un- 


certainty among us about the ultimate and ob- 
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jective realities of life, and a corresponding tendency 
to cling to the less elusive realities of subjective 
human experience.’ 
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What is religion? We find, on looking at the 
question closely, that the word has two different 
connotations. In the first place it is used as a 
‘ vague but convenient conception which embraces 
a complex group of phenomena which have no 
other point of similarity except that they have 
something to do with man’s attitude to the deeper 
things of life.’ Thus religion may include such utterly 
diverse things as temple-prostitution, cannibalism, 
and Augustine’sConfessions. But in the second place 
men have sought to unify these experiences, or to 
discover some common denominator among them. 
The consequence is that there has grown up the 
idea that ‘behind the weird, incoherent mass of 
religious phenomena there is to be found a religion 
in which all men agree, a unity, not only of form, 
but also of content.’ The two conceptions may be 
distinguished by speaking of religion with a small 
‘r’ (which implies no more than the formal simi- 
larity of a group of phenomena), and Religion with 
a big ‘R’ (which means the supposed common 
substance underlying all religions). 


It is Religion with the big ‘R’ which has come 
to usurp the place of God, and has covered the 
modern mind with clouds of confusion. We speak 
of the Philosophy of Religion, the Psychology of 
Religion, of Religious Education, and Religious 
Socialism, and we take for granted that we all know 
exactly what is meant. But do we really know ? 
Can we define this pretentious entity? Of course 
we cannot. ‘We have as many conceptions and 
definitions as we have professors who write and talk 
on the subject. We have definitions which are 
so comprehensive that there is absolutely nothing 
in human life which escapes being called religious, 
and we have definitions which are so narrow that 
only one single historic religion can claim to be a 
religion at all.’ 

The fact is that Religion with a big ‘ R’ does not 
really exist. The only actually existing religions 
stubbornly refuse to be run into any such mould. 
If we try to unify them we immediately find that the 
things they count most vital are the things in which 
they differ, and they all with one voice repudiate 
this attempted amalgamation. ‘ A synthesis of a 
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Mohammedanism which has ceased to consider 
Mohammed as the one standard of faith and life, 
a Hinduism which has made the doctrine of Karma 
optional, and a Christianity which has given up its 
faith that Christ is the unique revelation of God, is 
not a synthesis of these real and historic religions, 
but merely a synthesis of their pale shadows.’ 
Religion, then, in this sense does not and cannot 
exist. For it is the very genius of all religions to 
cling to that which they consider to be the ultimate 
or the absolute. And so, when they are invited 
to amalgamate, they are invited to treat their 
absolutes as relative, which to them is unthinkable, 
as being simply suicide. 


There is, however, something very definite 
indicated by the modern man’s use of the word 
Religion, something which very urgently needs to 
be elucidated and kept clearly in view. ‘ Modern 
Religion is a most real thing. Only it is neither 
the common Religion of mankind, nor the common 
denominator of all positive religions, but rather 
another religion, which must, willy-nilly, take its 
place alongside of the already far too many existing 
faiths.’ Many, of course, when they speak of 
Religion, mean the Christian Religion, others use 
the term through mental vagueness, but what most 
moderns mean when they prefer being called 
‘religious’ to being called ‘Christian,’ ‘ Jewish,’ 
‘Mohammedan, or something else, is that they 
have no faith in the ultimates for which these 
historic religions stand. They would probably 
say that for them Religion is a matter of accepting 
such realities as can be scientifically proved to 
exist and to be truly useful to mankind. In so 
doing they imagine they are standing on solid ground, 
basing themselves on scientific proof instead of the 
nebulosities of faith. If they would only go to 
the root of the matter they would find that their 
position rests on faith as really as that of any 
other religion, faith in the validity of the assumptions 
and methods of natural science. Consequently 
‘the seemingly unshakable foundation of their 
Religion is in reality as open to attack as the ortho- 
doxies of historical religion.’ 


When Religion is thus understood we find that 
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we are faced with a very definite choice between God +" 
and Religion. The difference really comes to this | 
that in the one case man looks for help from on | 
high, in the other case he looks for help from him- | 
self and his kind. In the one case he depends on a We 
revelation of the grace and truth of God whereby i 
he is saved, in the other case he expects no help | 
or guidance beyond what comes through the | 
insights and discoveries of man himself. There is | 
a world of difference between revelation and dis- te 
covery. They are not to be taken as two aspects 1 . 
of the same thing. ‘ Revelation means that some- 
thing which I did not know beforehand, and which | 
I cannot find out by myself, is communicated to | 
me. It presupposes that there is something to be | 
unveiled, or, to speak more precisely, that God is | 
hidden. Nature and history, reason and the human | 
soul, give us contradictory evidence about God. | 
If I base myself upon one or more of these, I shall 
have to fashion for myself a God to believe in. And — 
that is precisely what Religion does. But if I _ 
take the Biblical view that in Jesus Christ I come | 
to know God Himself, then I have found something | 
more than religion. I know then the way in which 
I may learn to distinguish, in Nature, in history, 
in reason and in my soul, that which is of God and 
that which is not.’ 
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Christianity, therefore, is much more than just | 
‘interest in religion.” What Jesus felt about | 
religion as a purely human product may be seen | 
from all He said about the Pharisees, whose main | 
fault was that they were so extremely religious that 
they had no place left for God. Even Christians — 
need to fight against the temptation to be interested | 
more in Christianity as a religion than in Christianity | 
as service of God. ‘God is not only more than | 
the Christian religion, but even opposed to the 
Christian religion whenever that religion begins to 
be self-centred.’ In our day there is a most healthy 
reaction against all sorts of piousness. But the 
crusaders for sincerity should clearly realize that \] 
their opponent is man-made religion and not God. 
‘If they do not, they are simply paving the way 
for a no less pious paganism, which will substitute 
the empty words of secularist orthodoxies for the 
empty words of cheap religion, and the sentimental- 
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ism of political cults for the sentimentalism of the 
Sunday School.’ 


Finally, it is only when the emphasis is laid on 
God and not on Religion that we get the right 
attitude to all the historic religions, and dare to 
go out into the world as missionaries. We have 
confidence to embark on the missionary enterprise, 
and indeed feel bound to become a missionary 
Church because we have something to pass on 
which is no mere invention or achievement of our 
own. ‘ We do not goin order to spread our Religion, 
or our values, nor even to share our best. For 


_ 3 would indeed be preposterous if we thought 


that our religion and culture would necessarily be 
of benefit to the whole wide world. And those 
to whom we come would rightly object to our 


superiority complex if we came because our religion 


was better than theirs. The whole situation is 
changed, however, if we go to speak of the God 
whom we have not invented or created, but whom 
we have come to know as the Lord of life and whose 
Reign we announce, because it has been announced 
to us.’ 


The Rev. Edward Suitiito contributes the 
seventh volume to the ‘ Needs of To-day’ Series, 
published by Messrs. Rich & Cowan at the price 
of 3s. 6d. net. The title of his volume is You Can 
Find God. The treatment, as one has learned to 
expect of this popular writer, is simple, direct, 
graphic, and rich in spiritual quality. Let us weave 
together some of his thoughts and words. 


We may or may not seek for God, but we must 
seek for something, or cease to be human. The 


world is for man a place where he asks, seeks, 


knocks ; and the asking, seeking, knocking are not 
optional but essential. The men who are most 
clearly men go out, not knowing whither they go, 
but sure that there is a City, with foundations, and 


_ they must not rest till they find it. 


————e— 


If man is a seeker so long as he fulfils his proper 
life, and if all his seekings are gathered up in one— 
the search for God—what roads are open to him ? 
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It must be said to those who are seeking God 
that they must not pass by the door of the Church. 
We are too swift to condemn the very imperfect 
societies which do at least keep before the eyes of 
men the Light of God. They may do this most 
faultily, but they are the only societies that do it at 
all. We shall be foolish if in our search for God 
we neglect a Society which exists for this very 
thing, to perpetuate and to offer to mankind a way 
to God. We must not turn away from it because 
it may happen to be the home of a motley crowd 
of people, who fall far short of their calling. 


It must also be said to those who are seeking God 
that they may find Him even in the darkness. 
Sometimes He will have us go by green pastures 
and still waters, but sometimes He will lead us into 
the valley of the shadow. There may come an hour 
in which, for the sake of his loyalty to truth, a man 
has to enter into the darkness of doubt, and even of 
complete unbelief. Romanes knew the eclipse of 
faith, but in his patience he won his soul. We need 
not think as we leave the sunlit ways that we are 
leaving the God in whom we believed. Perhaps 
there may come times in which we can find God in 
the darkness and nowhere else. 


But if we are to find God, we must be ready to 
face the fact of sin and to listen to the call for 
repentance. From this serious call we cannot 
escape. We shall not find God except as sinners 
find their Saviour. Let us not think that this is old 
and outworn language, something that is the mere 
dialect of a Church. If we cease to know the mean- 
ing of sin and judgment, vast areas of our human 
inheritance will be lost to us. Nor is there any 
reason why we should treat sin as a word descriptive 
only of the individual life. We should not only 
confess, ‘I am the man who must know God’s 
judgment and receive His mercy,’ but also, ‘I am 
the social problem. I am the problem of war.’ 


While we cannot find God without seeking, must 
not something more be said? The seeker is also the 
sought. If we belong to a race that seeks, we belong 
also to a race that is sought. Upon this we rest our 
hope. Through all things in the heavens and in the 
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earth, the Mighty Lover is in quest of us. It is a 
conviction that lies at the very heart of Christian 
truth. If we put it in the language of theology, it is 
the doctrine of Grace. It is the very secret of the 
Incarnation, that God sought man and gave His 
Son. We love because He first loved us. 


To seek, if that were all, would be a hard and un- 
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The Best Books on Comparative Religion. 


By PrRoFEssoR JoHN MurpHy, 


CoMPARATIVE Religion is a somewhat ambiguous 
title which is accepted as a convenient abbrevia- 
tion for the Comparative Study of Religion. As in 
other sciences of the kind, such as Comparative 
Anatomy, there are two methods of comparison. 
There is what might be called the ethnographical 
method, that is, the comparison of existing religions 
with each other by recording their common features 
and their differences ; and there is the evolutionary 
or historical method, which treats religion as the 
subject of evolution or development analogous to 
growth, and makes comparison of at least the most 
important stages in that development ; and since 
these stages are in historical sequence, this method 
amounts to a history of religion in general or a 
history of a particular religion. Some,of the most 
important works on our subject are written under 
the title, The History of Religions; and there is 
little to distinguish them ; but there is much value 
in retaining the idea of comparison. One may 
remark at the outset that Biblical scholars easily 
recognize these two methods as present in the 
Bible—as indeed, perhaps learned from the Bible— 
which is therefore the greatest of our Best Books. 
It is almost sad to think for how many centuries 
the Church lost what might be called the charter of 
Comparative Religion in St. Paul’s great speech at 
Athens—not at once, for men like Justin Martyr 
and Clement of Alexandria kept the wider charity, 
but for long ages, only to recover it chiefly through 
the great foreign missionaries of the last and the 
present century. It is poetic justice that the works 
of these, as I shall remark later, are among our Best 
Books. 


General Histories. 


In this series the writers have taken a variety of 
ways in presenting the literature of their subjects ; 
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profitable task. To be sought, if that were all, would 1 
be an experience but little worth. The Christian — 
truth is that man is sought, but that he must also i 
seek as earnestly and diligently as if all depended | 
upon him. There is only one better experience than | 
to be sought; it is to be found. And if we are | 
seeking and He is seeking, that must follow soon | 
or late. | 
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and it has seemed to me that, since Comparative | 
Religion is a somewhat new study and requires | 
some explanation, I should set the books, as it | 
were, within the matrix of an account of the chief | 
stages of the evolution of religion. I shall, there- | 
fore, postpone the application of the first method 
of comparison of existing religions with each other 
to a later stage when it can be fitted into the 
scheme ; but I shall at this point mention two or 
three general histories of religion which cover the | 
whole field. G. F. Moore’s History of Religions is | 
competent and thorough, if a little dry in style. | 
The book of E. Washburn Hopkins of Yale with the | 
same’ title is the work of a great authority on ~ 
Indian religions (his The Religions of India is a Best 
Book in that sphere), but one who treats the faiths 
of the world with wide knowledge and with fresh- | 
ness and originality. There are many short works, | 
but I may refer to only one by another great scholar | 
in Indian language and literature, Comparative — 
Religion, a course of lectures on the chief types of — 
religion, including the primitive, by A. A. Mac- 
donell, published by Calcutta University. Finally, 
it is a curious fact that one of the best shorter — 
works on Comparative Religion is the late A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison’s The Philosophy of Religion. 


The Primitive Horizon. 


In turning, then, to our second method of com- 
parison, and to giving a description of the chief 
stages in the evolution of religion, we shall find the © 
metaphor of ‘horizons’ useful, and outline four 4 
horizons, the Primitive, the Tribal, the Civilized, — 
and the Prophetic. It is in the study of the first — 
stage—the Primitive Horizon upon which the simple — 
folk looked out and look out still who are hunters — 
and collectors of their food, and know no higher N 
culture—that Comparative Religion is in close — 
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alliance with Anthropology. One of the facts which 
it regards as established for it by the latter science 
is the truth that there have been in man’s ancestry 
primitive types such as Java Man (Pithecanthropus) 
and Peking Man (Sinanthropus), who were probably 
capable of a very simple semi-instinctive type of 
thought, and thus of a rudimentary sort of religion. 
A simple religion of this type has been observed 
among certain peoples in the world to-day; but 
its existence has been obscured till recently by the 
belief of the great pioneers in Anthropology, such 


as Sir James Frazer and Sir E. B. Tylor, that the 


peoples of the Tribal Horizon, the tribes familiar 
to us as ‘savages,’ were true primitives, and that 


_ their Animism or cult of spirits was the original 


form of religion. On the contrary, a simple belief 


| ‘in power in all things mysterious to him, which 


is not personal or spirit, but has life generally 
ascribed to it because it can move about and do 
things which may help or injure man, and often 
has the element of wzll added, because it may do 


or not do these things if it is induced or compelled, 


is this early form of religion. It has been identified 
with the Mana belief ascribed by Codrington to 
the Melanesians, is found among the Jungle Tribes 
in India and the fetishistic tribes in Africa, and 
among many other peoples alongside their Animism 
or even more advanced religion. 

In this Mana type of religion, as this belief in 
power-life-will in mysterious things may be called, 
the object of awe or worship is impersonal in its 
true form; but it is obvious how an advance in 
anthropomorphism in thought could transform it 
into faith in personal spirits or even gods. The best 
expositions of the principle are to be found in the 
works of R. R. Marett of Oxford, among which I 
should recommend as a simple introduction to the 
whole study his Anthropology in the Home Uni- 
versity Library. His Gifford Lectures, Faith, Hope, 


and Charity, and The Sacraments of Simple Folk, are 


not only sound and accurate but full of wit and 
whimsical illustration, which, albeit the whimsicality 
leads at times to over-pursuit of a metaphor, make 
them a delight to read. Starting from the same 
basis, The Living God, by N. Séderblom, the late 
Archbishop of Upsala, is a reliable treatment of the 
development of religion as a whole. In French, the 


. collaborators, MM. Hubert and Mauss, have put 


together in Mélanges D’Histoire Des Religions, 
essays from L’Anné Sociologique (the famous 
journal edited by Emil Durkheim), in which the 
‘sacred’ is identified with Mana as the most 
elementary form of religion known to us. The 
most trustworthy and distinguished writer on our 
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subject in Germany to-day is Richard Thurnwald, 
who embodies the same view of the primitive type 
of religion in his four volumes under the general 
title of Die Menschliche Geschichte. 

There are very many separate studies of particular 
tribes or groups which might be mentioned if one 
were giving the best books on Anthropology ; but 
reference may be made to the early works on the 
Australian aborigines, such as A. W. Howitt’s The 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, and the 
various studies by Spencer & Gillen which have 
become classical. This Primitive Horizon is un- 
veiled, however, in all works which deal with 
peoples within the Tribal Horizon, since, along 
with their belief in spirits and other personal beings, 
they always retain the more primitive form of 
reverence for mysterious power in countless embodi- 
ments. It should be remarked further that such 
subjects as Taboo, Totemism, and Magic belong in 
origin and nature to the sphere of Mana, or mysteri- 
ous, impersonal energies, rather than to the Tribal 
and Civilized Horizons with their belief in personal 
spirits and deities. 


The Tribal Horizon. 


This Horizon includes within it innumerable 
tribes which have advanced beyond the primitive 
culture of the Hunting and Collecting peoples, 
have a (more or less) settled life in villages, cultivate 
gardens and small areas of ground with the hoe, 
possess some domestic animals, and in religion are 
Animistic, that is, give their worship to spirits 
more or less thought of as personal, on the analogy 
chiefly of their own dead. These spirits range in 
character from nameless powers in anything 
mysterious, such as the yams they grow or the 
animals they hunt, or such as the greater pheno- 
mena of Nature, sun, moon, rainbow, storm—a 
faith indistinguishable from belief in Mana— 
through numberless spirits inhabiting and account- 
ing for everything strange or in any way impressive, 
to great spirits which have ethical qualities or powers 
of rule and judgment, and thus are little less than 
personal gods. The idea that the Animism of these 
tribes was the most primitive form of religion, 
which was held by the great founders of Com- 
parative Religion, such as Sir James Frazer and 
Sir E. B. Tylor, led them into certain mistaken 
theories; but this does not alter the fact that 
Frazer’s Golden Bough and Tylor’s Primitive Culture 
are among the best books on Comparative Religion. 
Frazer’s beautiful imaginative prose, with its 
masterly welding of material from a profound know- 
ledge of the classics of Greece and Rome with an 
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immense gathering of anthropological lore from all 
over the world into vivid analogies and striking 
theories, is full of charm; and for those who 
are daunted by his twelve volumes there is the one- 
volume edition which gives most of his material 
without impairing the fascination of the style. If 
Frazer might be called the Homer of Comparative 
Religion, Tylor would be its Herodotus, with his 
far-travelling mind, interested everywhere in the 
strange and bizarre as well as in the common 
customs of men, and his power of scientific arrange- 
ment of his collected data. 

Besides the belief in spirits or Animism which is 
the chief element of tribal religion, the most striking 
feature of this stage of culture is solidarity, the 
intense unity of the tribe. This is constituted by 
custom in the form of countless taboos or prohibi- 
tions of what is dangerous to the tribe, and of 
positive rites for conduct which promotes its safety. 
For, indeed, the most marked psychological char- 
acteristic of the tribesman is fear; and the one 
condition of security seems to lie in being with the 
tribe and in the tribe in everything. The tribe is 
thus the first embodiment of an absolute authority, 
which is vested in custom enforced by terroristic 
feelings and methods, but may also be embodied 
in the chief or the magician, or both in one person, 
the wizard-chief or later the priest-king. The 
psychological root of these features of the tribe is 
an advance in intelligence beyond that of the 
primitive stage of the hunters and collectors, which 
takes the form of a growth in the power of imagina- 
tion without a corresponding progress’ in the con- 
trolling power of reason and conceptual thought. 
In this uncultured imagination the early, crude 
myths and mythologies take their rise; and the 
game power heightens nervousness and fear in all 
its forms, so that, much more than his more 
primitive ancestors, he is haunted by fears of 
mysterious sights, sounds, sudden events, which 
he ascribes to spirits generally, fears of the spirits 
themselves, of the ghosts of the dead, fears of 
witchcraft and magic in the hands of his neighbour, 
fears of the weakness of his tribe and the strength 
of others which drive him into wars. This it is 
(and not a mythical ‘ herd instinct’) which leads 
him to seek safety in the community and in the 
solidarity of custom with such abandon that he is, 
as it has been expressed, ‘a tribesman rather than 
a man.’ 

It is an important deduction from these facts 
that the most inhuman and cruel practices which 
have led the peoples at this stage to be called 
“savages, are not primitive, or the marks of most 
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primitive man, but that these, such as human |) 
sacrifice, cannibalism, headhunting, and organized | 
war are the outcome of crude reasoning springing | 
from fear and its trust in terrorism. The discovery || 
of this fact throws a valuable light on certain |) 
phases of present-day life, such as mob-psychology |) 
and the dictatorships, in which there is a striking | 
return to tribalism, with its exaltation of the |— 
community and depression of the individual, its © 

submission to a chief who embodies the absolute | 
authority of the tribe, and with its simple trust in | 
force and terrorism. The motive underlying all is 
fear, springing from the sense of tribal weakness — 
and insecurity, and fear bears its ancient fruit in 
cruelty and faith in war. | 

The best recent books on this stage of culture come | 
within the fields of Sociology and Anthropology; | 
and as it is the preference of the latter to make | 
complete studies of particular tribes, these are very 
numerous. Of these one may mention the works 
of J. H. Hutton on The Nagas of Assam, B. Malin- 
owski’s Argonauts of the Pacific and other books on |} 
the South Sea Islanders, Paul Radin on The Story | 
of the American Indian, and so forth, The im- | 
portant French Sociological school led by Emil } 
Durkheim has based upon the intense solidarity of | 
the tribe a theory that the origin of religion is to | 
be found in the worship of the tribe, a deification | 
of the community. This is set forth with much | 
learning by Durkheim in The Elementary Forms of | 
the Religious Life; but it is quite inadequate as a 
description of the early forms of Religion. It has, | 
however, along with similar works, drawn atten- | 
tion to the influence upon man of his environment, 
both natural and human ; and an excellent example 
of the treatment of the former is C. Daryll Forde’s 
Habitat, Economy, and Society, while the Functional 
school of Anthropology, of which Professor Malin- | 
owski is the distinguished leader, is doing admirable 
service in studying man himself from the point of 
view of his fundamental needs and interests in 
relation to his surroundings. Among the topics 
raised in these studies, such as Food and Hunger, — 
Sex and Marriage, Kinship and the like, religion 
is recognized as an important ‘ function’ of man’s 
life in the world. : 

Those, however, who study Comparative Religion 
from the point of view that religion is man’s supreme 
interest, may not be surprised by the assurance 
that many of the best books on man within the 
Tribal Horizon have been written by Christian 
missionaries, beginning with the Travels of David 
Livingstone for Africa and the Journals of John 
Williams for the South Seas, in which it begins to 


be shown to a world which has no use for the man 

of the tribe except as semi-slave labour, or a 

| permanent outcaste, or as a museum curiosity of 

historical interest, that as Khama he can become a 
_ great Christian gentleman, and as a Samoan he can 

be a hero and a martyr. One might add the works 
_ of Edwin Smith, a past President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, on the Bantu; J. H. 
Holmes on New Guinea ; Bishop Whitehead on the 
Village Religion of South India, etc. 


| 


The Civilized Horizon. 


This Horizon embraces within it the peoples of 
_ the great ancient civilizations and their religions. 
_ They occupied the semicircle which is sometimes 
called the Fertile Crescent, including the valleys of 
the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Indus, having at 
its centre the successive empires of Mesopotamia, 
and at one extremity the Egyptian civilization, and 
_ at the other the recently discovered Indus cities 
with their high culture. To this must be added 
the Greek civilization which arrived somewhat 
later. These civilized nations and states were 
constituted out of Animistic tribes of the Tribal 
_ Horizon. The process by which this took place is 
described in Processes of History by Professor 
Teggart, and by Gordon Childe in More Light from 
_ the Most Ancient East. The former outlines the 
_ migrations of the tribes to their settlements in the 
great river-valleys with the consequent social and 
religious changes ; the latter describes the economic 
causes alike of the migrations and of the advance 
i in civilization, with similar light upon the ele- 
- ments of cultural progress. These economic causes 
are summed up by Childe brilliantly as two revolu- 
tions. The first of these was the discovery some- 
_ where near but prior to 4000 B.c. among people in 
_ the tribal condition on the steppe lands of Eurasia, 
of agriculture and cattle-rearing—in other words, 
| domestication of grain and of animals. The 
abundance of food resulting from these discoveries 
a caused an immense increase in the numbers of the 
Ee tribes, which became hordes, overflowed their 
_ existing habitat, and went conquering into the 
é new lands of the culs-de-sac of the river-valleys. 
_ This led to the second revolution, which was the 
creation of an urban civilization, with large cities 
inhabited by people whose ways of thinking and 
conduct were very different from those of the 
Tribal Horizon. There was created, in fact, a new 
type of mind, which could be called the civilized 
mind. 
Its difference from the tribal mind came about 
in this way. By the increase of the tribes to vast 


migrating hordes the moulds of custom into which 
their life had been run were broken, the numberless 
taboos became impossible of observance, and many 
new situations called for initiative and individual 
action from the tribesman, who escaped from the 
cramping solidarity into a new freedom. Then, 
with the abundance and ease of food production 
by irrigation and the harnessing of the rivers, 
large numbers of men were released from the ancient 
food-seeking for other occupations such as building 
cities, and a multitude of arts and crafts. The 
wealth and capital created a leisured class, who 
had time for reflective thought, and became rulers, 
organizers, artists, early philosophers, and priests. 
Thus emerges a new type of mind—radically new 
as compared with the tribal mind. It has three 
characteristics—the power of conceptual or abstract 
thought, the capacity for ethical judgments, and 
a new consciousness of individuality. The first 
took the place of a mainly perceptual consciousness 
issuing in semi-instinctive action in obedience to 
tribal authority in some taboo or prescribed rite ; 
the second put instead of concrete responses to 
custom ideas of right and wrong, and even of sin 
and righteousness ; the third made the tribesman 
into a man, a personality. The most striking 
symptom of the change is that in all these civiliza- 
tions the spirits become gods, that is, personal 
deities, and religion is raised to a polytheism, with 
certain tendencies to monotheism. 

The virtue of the works of L. Lévy-Bruhl, besides 
their interesting style, lay in his exposition of this 
fact of the difference between the primitive and the 
civilized mind ; but criticism fastens on his making 
that difference absolute (as between a prelogical, 
mystical primitive type and the logical, modern 
mind) ; and there are many signs that the civilized 
mind as we have just described it is simply the 
tribal mind which has developed under new condi- 
tions; as, for example, the authority of custom 
and the tribal habit of submission, reappear in 
the authority of the State, the absolute monarchy, 
the extraordinary power of priests, and the institu- 
tion of slavery. Lévy-Bruhl’s chief works (Les 
fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, and 
La mentalité primitive) are now translated. 

The ancient civilizations, acquiring from 4000 B.C. 
the civilized type of mind, along with the achieve- 
ments which it made possible in works of engineer- 
ing, in the building of cities and great temples and 
padaces, and in the arts of pottery and metal- 
working, thus created elaborate religious systems, 
in which the objects of worship were the personal 
gods of polytheism. The studies of the civiliza- 
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tions which have been made by great excavators 
and scholars, include the authoritative accounts of 
the religions ; and I must do no more than mention 
these by name. One must set first, as one of the 
classics alongside the work of Frazer and Tylor, The 
Religion of the Semites of W. Robertson Smith. 
As in the case of the other great pioneers, his 
theories of origins are only partially true, but this 
book is indispensable for the study of Comparative 
Religion as related to Biblical Religion. For Egypt, 
as a brilliant account of the development of its 
religion from primitive forms, there is A. Moret’s 
From Clan to Empire, and in general the works of 
Flinders Petrie and A. H. Sayce. For Assyria and 
Babylonia, Sayce again, and Morris Jastrow for 
Babylonia, and Leonard Woolley for Sumer in 
particular. For Greece there are L. R. Farnell 
(Greece and Babylon) and Gilbert Murray (Five 
Stages of Greek Religion), and for the relationship of 
earlier religion, e.g. Mycenzean and Cretan, Martin P. 
Nilsson of Lund, Sweden. For Rome, W. Warde 
Fowler (especially The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People) is still excellent, and Franz Cumont 
is the best authority on the relation of the Mysteries 
to Roman religion, particularly those of Mithra 
(Les Mysteres de Mithra). 

The study of the religion of India has received 
within the last fifteen years one of those sudden 
illuminations, such as its own mystics train them- 
selves to expect, in the thrilling discovery of the 
high civilization in the Indus valley which was at 
its height from 3000 B.C. to 2500 B.c. The light 
which this throws upon the hereditary connexion 
between this civilized people and the modern, 
non-Aryan, low-caste people of India, and the 
derivation in many unsuspected ways of ‘the 
religion of the latter from the former, and upon 
such special questions as the origin of caste, necessi- 
tates a rewriting of the history, especially of its 
beginnings. Its study must, therefore, begin either 
with Sir John Marshall’s work, Mohenjo-Daro, too 
magnificent for the ordinary purse, but found in 
most of the great libraries, or with the admirable 
brief account by Ernest Mackay, the leading 
excavator, The Indus Civilization (Lovat Dickson). 
Of general works the best of older date are the 
volumes in The Religious Quest of India series, 
edited by the late Dr. J. N. Farquhar, including, 
along with his own learned and lucid Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India, important studies of 
the sectional religions, such as Jainism, Buddhism, 
and Islam in India. For consultation or extensive 
study, Sir Charles Eliot’s great work, Hinduism and 
_ Buddhism, may be mentioned ; and the articles in 
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the #.R.E. which seem to me, perhaps because ol. 
a special interest, extraordinarily good on Indiar} 
Religions. 


the equivalent of a valuable library for pale | : 
Religion. Leaving aside the religion of Israel_and| 
of Judaism, for which the best works have bee on 
already given by Biblical scholars, we may find ‘ | 
possible to refer to the remaining religions in the) 

section which follows. 


The Prophetic Horizon. 


Historians of religion have been impressed by theh 
remarkable constellation of great teachers and) 
founders of religions which blazes in the sky of} 
history within the sector of the last thousand years| 
before our era. From the eighth century to the} 
fifth B.c. there occur the great prophets of Israel,|~ 
Buddha and the early philosopher-mystics in India, |” 
I,ao Tse and Confucius in China, and the dramatists\|| 
and philosophers of Greece. Zoroaster must be} 
placed a century or two earlier ; and if one wished | 
to include Akhenaten of Egypt in the fourteenth | 
century, and yet further to embrace Moses and | ; 
Abraham as giving creatively to the religion of) 
Israel, these would be outpost stars of the galaxy | 
extending its horizon to 2000 B.c. It is at any rate |” 
significant that these great teachers come within 
the Civilized Horizon, and are striking examples of | 
what we have called the civilized mind. The qualities | 
of that mind were the capacity for conceptual | 
thought and for abstraction, the power of ethical | 
judgment, and a new individuality, escaped from | 
the solidarity of the tribe and the bondage of | 
custom into freedom for initiative and originality | 
both for. thought and action. It would be possible, | 
if there were space, to show how these qualities are | 
characteristic of all these prophetic men; but | 
there is not; and it must suffice to say that the 
founders of the great living religions have possessed | 
them in a superlative degree. The students of each | 
of these religions may easily find the best books | 
about it ; but one may name these. For Akhenaten | 
there is Flinders Petrie’s vivid and sympathetic 
account of Tel-el-Amarna ; for Abraham, Leonard | 
Woolley’s Abraham is based on his wonderful | 
discoveries at Ur, and is intensely interesting while 
still subject to a critical estimate ; for Zoroaster, 
J. H. Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism is still authori- — 
tative and finely human; studies of Buddha and 
Buddhism are too numerous to mention, except 
that Rhys Davids’ Buddhism, one of the earliest, 
is excellent ; a good account of Confucianism in © 
relation to the other religions of China is given by 


| John Shryock in The State Cult of Confuctus ; ; and 
{ for Muhammadanism, which is late in origin and 
is derivative from Judaism and Christianity, but 
y still is the work of a great individual and certainly 
| of the prophetic horizon, I pass by the large books 
‘and mention a little vélume by A. S. N. Wadia, 
_ The Message of Mohammed (Dent), which is a full 
and fair account from a well-balanced and modern 
| mind, 


_ The method of comparison of existing religions 
with each other naturally takes the form of com- 
| paring them with Christianity for the majority of 


{ 
ne with Christianity. 
| 


writers ; and this is done without dogmatism and 
with due respect for the varied revelations of the 
| Divine Spirit by those who do so. One may mention 


THE RIDDLE OF THE WORLD. 


The Riddle of the World is the title of Principal 
D.-S. Cairns’s latest work (S.C.M.; 8s. 6d. net). 
The substance of the book was given originally as a 
Baird Lecture, and its publication has been eagerly 
looked for, both on account of the subject dealt 
with, and because of the peculiar fitness of the 
lecturer to deal with this particular theme. It is 
the kind of thing he has been pondering for many 
years, and his other books have all been in the 
- nature of prolegomena to this one. Here he goes 
very deep into the heart of the matter, i reaches 
the final problem. 


| 
Literature. 


That problem is just how we are to account for 


_ the world, and all that is in it. Is the scientific 


interpretation the conclusive one ? Does it explain 
the fact that Nature has produced a kind of being 


sa 


higher than herself, a being who feels (if he is true 
_ to the highest in him) that he must ‘ overcome the 
_ world’? This is the Riddle of the World, and the 


final test of all systems of thought is whether they 


can solve it, or at least seriously face it. 
Broadly speaking, there are just two answers. 


_ The first is Humanism, and Dr. Cairns, with real 


_ penetration, sees that this is the one alternative 
: to faith. 


; —they are all the same in the end, and ‘ Humanism’ 
includes them all. Its basis is, on the one hand, the 
3 . 
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Naturalism, Materialism, the ‘New 
_ Psychology’ (in the hands of its drastic pioneers) 
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The Crown of Hinduism by J. N. Farquhar, and 
Professor Sydney Cave’s Redemption, Hindu and 
Christian, and his Christianity and some Living 
Religions of the East, and B. H.Streeter’s The Buddha 
and the Christ. A most interesting approximation 
to the Christian point of view in one who retains his 
own faith is to be found expressed with great 
beauty and charm by Rabindranath Tagore in 
The Religion of Man and Sadhana. In The Faith 
of Japan, by Tasuku Harada, there is, as he says, 
“a Christian’s endeavour to interpret the spirit of 
the Faith of Japan to fellow-Christians of another 
race.’ Finally, there are good bibliographies of our 
subject in L. H. Jordan’s Comparative Religion, its 
Adjuncts and Allies (Oxford Press), and A Hundred 
Years of Anthropology by T. K. Penniman (Duck- 
worth). 


> 7. ae 


belief that science is the only pathway to reality. 
Theism has been destroyed by science. On the 
other hand, Humanism professes allegiance to 
‘ideal ends, which imagination presents to us, 
and to which the human will responds as worthy 
of controlling our desires and choices.’ These 
are Mr. Dewey’s words, and Mr. Huxley puts the 
same position even more clearly when he says that 
we ‘ create’ the values and ideals which we choose 
to govern our conduct. Dr. Cairns points out 
(and it is a welcome feature of his argument) that 
these two positions are incompatible. If Nature 
does everything, and is the foundation of everything, 
where is there any real foundation for ethical ideals 
that are in many ways contrary to Nature? In 
other words, why should I be good, if goodness is 
not in the nature of things, that is, in a divine Being 
or Will? It does not state the case for Humanism 
fully, however, to say that, first of all, science is 
the final truth, and, secondly, that we have a 
sufficient light in ourselves. Humanism adds 
that the presence of evil in the world on so great a 
scale is plainly inconsistent with the view that it 
has been created and is maintained and governed 
by an almighty God of Love. 

Plainly, then, Dr. Cairns~faces a threefold task. 
He has to answer three questions. First, Js science 
the only pathway to reality? Secondly, What is 
the origin of the moral imperative? And, finally, 
How are we to reconcile the presence of evil in all 
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its forms with the presence and ruling of a just and 
loving God? These are the fundamental questions, 
and it needs a stout heart as well as a good head to 
face up to them. Both the heart and the head are 
here in this noble book. 

We are trying to give a picture of the book, but 
it is manifestly impossible in a brief review to fill 
in the details. Nor would it be fair to give a slip- 
shod account of the close-knit argument. It may 
be sufficient to indicate in a few sentences the trend 
of the writer’s thought. In answering the first 
question, Dr. Cairns dwells on the abstract character 
of science, which in itself disproves the claim to 
sufficiency made for it. He also shows how science 
itself, in the hands of its most recent exponents, is 
exhibiting its own limitations as an explanation of 
reality. In answering the second question, Dr. 
Cairns claims that the moral imperative, which 
Humanism explains away, does bear witness to 
moral ends, and to a will behind them, and also 
that Humanism fails altogether to provide a con- 
straining motive for a good life. 

The answer to the issue raised by evil in the world 
occupies nearly half the volume, and it is here that 
the most original feature of the book appears. Dr. 
Cairns does not discuss the question ‘in the air.’ 
He approaches it from the side of revelation, and so 
we have a succession of five chapters on ‘ Revela- 
tion, ‘The Hebrew Solution’ (three chapters), 
and ‘The Substance of the Faith.’ The writer 
expatiates at considerable length on the Bible, and 
especially on the contribution of the Old Testament 
to the problem before him. This involves an 
exposition of the ruling ideas, or truths, implicit 
and explicit in Scripture, and finally a very thorough 
statement of the ‘gospel’ which Christianity 
presents as the only alternative to Humanism. The 
final appeal, therefore, is: Do we have here an 
answer to the Riddle of the World truer and more 
searching and more satisfying than Humanism ? 

We cannot part with this book without drawing 
attention to three of its features. First, the spirit 
of the argument is admirable. There is no jarring 
note, and the most radical critics of religion are 
treated with courtesy. Further, it must be evident 
that Dr. Cairns has mastered the relevant literature, 
scientific and philosophical. And, finally, the 
argument is illuminated at various points by the 
most delightful and cogent illustrations. 


FAITH AND ORDER. 


The Ministry and the Sacraments (S.C.M.; 


18s. net), edited by Dr. Roderic Dunkerley and | 
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Dr. A. C. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, is thé 
work of a group of Christian scholars—Greek;| 
Roman, Anglican, Lutheran, and Reformed, not| 
to speak of others. It seeks to provide a conspectus| 
of the Biblical basis of the doctrines of the Ministry| 
and the Sacraments, of their historical develop:) 
ment, and of the various ecclesiastical views 1 i 
concerning them. It represents the labours Me 

the Theological Commission, appointed by th Hs 


in preparation for the discussion of the andl 
of the Ministry and the Sacraments at the Confer-| 
ence to be held in August of this year at Edinburgh.| 
Bishop Headlam, the Chairman of the Theological) — 
Commission, thinks that many of the differences) — 
on the question of the Sacraments are the result | j 
of misunderstandings and bad theology, and that) 
underlying even the differences on the problems)) 
of the Ministry there is a considerable amount of} 
agreement. On the difficult problem of Presby- |) 
terianism and Episcopacy it may be found in time} 
possible to come to an agreement. ft 
Among the best known of the contributors to | 
this composite volume are Canon Q. C. Quick, | 
Bishop G. E. H. Aulen, Professor W. Manson, |” 
President J. S. Whale, Principal A. C. Underwood, |” 
Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, Bishop A. E.-J. Rawlinson, | 
Professor Maurice Goguel, Professor F. Heiler, 
and Professor R. Will. We 
Not the least valuable portion of the work is || 
the concluding section of Constructive Statements, | 
in which the contributions of the previous writers | 
are kept in view. Professor Edwin Lewis from the | 
Evangelical standpoint visualizes not an ‘ organic’ | 
but a ‘federative’ union of churches, that would not | 
abolish but recognize, preserve and use differences, | 
as the most we can expect to see for a while. | 
Professor R. Will in his ‘ synthetic report ’ discovers | 
a real desire for mutual understanding, and con- | 
cludes that agreement can be realized on what is. | 
essential. Bishop A. C. Headlam in his ‘ review 
of the problems’ expresses the opinion that if we | 
could realize that it was not necessary or desirable | 
that we should have any formula of union, unity | 
would begin to come very quickly, and what would | 
keep churches apart would not be dogmatic defini- | 
tions but different habits of piety. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


The Synoptic problem is still with us. For long | 
the critics have declared for one or other of the | 
variants of the Two-Document Theory, according 
to which Mark and Q are the sources of Matthew 


aia Luke. But now here is Mr. R. H. Crompton, 
who has devoted much time and thought to the 
_ subject of Christian origins, asking us to consider 
a new line of study which he would open up. His 
_ starting-point is the parallelism of language and 
idea which he avers to exist between the various 
; stories and sayings in the Synoptic Gospels. He 
_ finds that, primarily, in the Gospel of Luke, and only 
_ to a secondary extent in Mark and Matthew, there 
is a definite relation between the order in which 
the Gospel incidents occur and their parallelism of 
_ language and idea. This suggests that there existed 
some arrangement of the Gospel of Luke where 
| didactic sequence governed the order of events 
and sayings. 
In A New Harmony of the Gospels (Author- 
| Partner Press; 3s. 6d. net) the Gospel of Luke is 
_Te-arranged according to didactic considerations 
} with parallels of Matthew and Mark and portions 
of John. Luke appears to contain a sevenfold 
parallelism of teaching which automatically brings 
together didactic values ; and it is claimed that the 
application of the method of parallelism makes the 
personality of Jesus more definite and His words 
More understandable than under the ‘ borrowing 
| hypothesis’ which lies behind the Two-Document 
| ones 
In a later work, The Pre-Synoptic Gospel (Author- 
Partner Press ; ros. 6d. net), the method of exami- 
nation already employed is extended to the Gospel 
of John. It would now appear that the argument 
_ which the Gospel embedded in Luke repeats through 
_ seven stages appears in the earlier chapters of John 
once only, and that the events which happened 
| during the final visit of Jesus to Jerusalem form 
adistinct and separate narrative, so that the Gospel 
of John falls into two parts. 
| These and kindred publications of Mr. R. H. 
Crompton represent the labour of years, and we 
| cannot but sympathize with the effort to vindicate 
| the method of parallelism. We commend it also 
to the consideration of critics. But we must 
_ observe that, apart from the question of the validity 
of the method, there is much in the later of the 
two volumes under review which appears to be 
irrelevant to the studies in which this writer has 
_ been engaged. We refer in particular to the chapter 
on ‘ The Gospel of To-morrow’ with its handling 
_ of present-day situations. 


| 
| 


THEOLOGICAL MEMORIES. 


The Rev. Principal John Dickie, D.D., of Knox 
College, Dunedin, has published his ” Gunning 
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Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh University last 
year, under the title Fifty Years of British Theology 
(T. & T. Clark; 3s. net). In this work he gives a 
‘personal retrospect’ of British theology covering 
the period of his own interest in the subject. 
It is a large subject, and it is not surprising that 
while many names occur in his pages he has been 
able to concentrate only on a few: chiefly Newman, 
Martineau, Westcott, and Flint. 

All theology, as Dr. Dickie holds, is the attempt 
to conserve and harmonize two distinct and some- 
times apparently inconsistent values, the religious 
and the intellectual. The ideal theologian main- 
tains the two in perfect equilibrium. Newman did 
less than justice, however, to the rights of the 
intellectual faculty, while Martineau allowed the 
purely intellectual to obtrude illegitimately upon 
the religious. Westcott, though not a systematic 
theologian in the strictest sense of the term, came 
nearer than Newman or Martineau to the ideal. 

As for Flint, of whom as his old teacher, Dr. 
Dickie gives an intimate picture, he appears to 
err with Martineau. But tribute is none the less 
paid here to his vast learning, his profound intel- 
lectual grasp, and his noble Christian character. 
After Flint no British theologian receives detailed 
treatment in these pages, but there are brief 
references to the most outstanding among them in 
recent years, including in particular Baron von 
Hiigel. 

These Lectures are an intermixture of personal 
reminiscence and theological judgment. The first 
lends added interest to them, though it impairs 
their solidity as a contribution to theological 
history. 


THE DEBATE WITH ROME. 


Professor C. Anderson Scott, D.D., of Westminster 
College, Cambridge, has long been interested in the 
issue between Roman and Evangelical doctrine, 
and now there appears from his pen a fresh and 
vital discussion of this issue, entitled Romanism 
and the Gospel (Church of Scotland Publications ; 
2s. 6d. net). In these pages the writer contends 
for the freedom and spiritual character of the 
Christian gospel as against the legalism that crept 
in upon the Church even in the early centuries and 
dominated it in the Middle Ages. In supporting 
this contention he ranges with practised ease over 
the field of Church History, dwelling upon the 
development of Mariolatry and the doctrines of 
the Mass, Purgatory, and the Saints,and expounding 
the Romanconceptionof the Churchand its authority. 
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So far-reaching and profound is the departure in 
Romanism from that type of religion which has 
its classical expression in the New Testament that, 
according to Dr. Anderson Scott, it cannot be 
justified as legitimate ‘ development.’ As he says, 
‘We cannot but see in the Mass a travesty of the 
Lord’s Supper; in the worship of the Madonna a 
fatal intrusion on the unique Sovereignty of God 
and on the sufficient Saviourhood of Christ; in 
the worship of Saints a further infringement on 
the prerogatives of God and the denial of that 


direct access to the Father which St. Paul hailed- 


as one of the great privileges of Christians ; in 
Purgatory a man-made myth; and in the claim 
to power to control through Mass and Absolution 
men’s experience of Purgatory nothing but a 
groundless assertion of the human will to power.’ 

The above quotation will serve to show that we 
have here an outspoken defence of the Evangelical 
position; and this, taken together with the 
competence of the writer and the attractiveness of 
his style, will commend the volume to many 
Protestant readers. 


In The Gnosis ; or Ancient Wisdom tn the Christian 
Scriptures (Allen & Unwin ; tos. 6d. net), Mr. William 
Kingsland presents the case for Theosophy, em- 
phasizing the claim that its essential doctrines 
were known to and taught by Jesus and St. Paul— 
who may or may not have had any historical 
existence. The first verse of Genesis‘is also cited, 
and, with the help of some curious philological work 
ascribed to Fabre-D’Olivet, pressed into the 
author’s service. Detailed discussion is impossible, 
partly because it is difficult to pin the author’s 
creed down to any specific formula beyond the 
orthodox Vedanta dogma of the One. In general, 
however, it may be noted that Mr. Kingsland makes 
a grave mistake in supposing that the Christian 
Bible can be used in support of any Pantheistic doc- 
trine. The essential element in any philosophy or 
theology based on Semitic thought is a stress on the 
valid existence of personality, and for this reason, 
if for no other, the Jewish origin of Christianity 
needs constant emphasis. Mr. Kingsland may be 
allowed, if he so desires, to hold Christianity wrong 
and Hinduism right, but no one who has had 
practical experience of the two religions, as well as 
knowing their literature, should fail to realize that 
the two systems are wholly incompatible with one 
another. Even so, we hope that Mr. Kingsland’s 
presentation is not the best possible statement 
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of the Theosophist position. It reads like a cari-| 
cature of the religions most cited. This is most} 
clear in the treatment of Christianity whose best} 
historical expression is to be found in the Pistis| 
Sophia; curiously enough, there is no mention of} 
the famous ‘Hymn of the Soul’ in the Acts of 
Thomas, the Book of Hierotheos, or the ‘ Book} 
of Ieou.’ But Hinduism, Buddhism, and Egyptian | 
religion are scarcely better interpreted. We may i 
note, for instance, that the term Karma is used in | 
a sense which makes it little more than universally | 
recognized retribution, and that it lacks entirely | 
that element of absolute determinism which is its | 
most prominent feature in true Indian religion. | 
Further, the early Egyptian belief in immortality 
was not that which Mr. Kingsland appears to | 
assume ; it certainly involved a resurrection of the | 
physical body; hence the mummies and the | 
pyramids. The book will have little interest for | 
serious students, either of religion in general or of | 
any specific religion in particular. | 


Christianity—Right or Left?, by Mr. Kenneth | 
Ingram (Allen & Unwin; 6s. net), is a vigorous | 
and arresting book, but unblushingly one-sided. | 
Its thesis briefly is that the present capitalistic | 
social order is doomed and must give place either to | 
Fascism or to Communism. The former is repre- | 
sented as Capitalism turned tyrant, while the latter | 
is the perfect embodiment of freedom and universal | 
brotherhood! The pictures are highly coloured | 
and to a large degree imaginative. Pages are given | 
to descriptions of the brutalities perpetrated in | 
Germany and Italy, while no details are given | 
of the atrocities committed in Russia. The © 
latter, indeed, are palliated as not being due to — 
Communism but to the Russian nature and the — 
temporary difficulties which the Bolshevists had 
to. overcome. According to the writer’s view, — 
Christianity must choose either to follow the | 
Fascist along a path which is treason to the gospel | 
and leads to final ruin, or join with the Communist 
and lead the way to a brave new world. Most | 
Christians will probably feel under no necessity 
to impale themselves on the horns of this dilemma. 
The writer shows some consciousness of the fact 
that Christianity stands for more than social 
reform, but of the need for a regeneration of human | 
nature and of the gift of new life in Christ he takes 
little account. His book will be of value mainly 
for its incisiveness and as a stimulus to thought. 


It is highly desirable that in these days of — 
industrial and social upheaval every possible experi- _ 


_ of a better state of things. An interesting account 
of several such efforts is given in Experiments in 


Social Reconstruction, edited by Mr. John S. Hoyland 
| (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net). The editor in an intro- 
| ductory chapter expresses his opinion that Western 
} civilization is breaking up as did the old Roman 
Empire, and under the same forces of dissolution. 
His view of the remedy is the same as Augustine’s, 
‘social action under the motive of amor Det, 
_ the love of God.’ Whether the social experiments 
_ described in the various chapters which follow would 
all answer to this definition may be questioned, 
3 r but the story of them—of nursery schools, home- 
_erofting, land settlements, camps, and so forth, 
I, makes very interesting reading. The record is 
full of instruction and guidance to all workers in 
these and similar fields. 

__ The Church of Scotland issued in 1935 a ‘ Short 
_ Statement of the Church’s Faith’ which had been 
i prepared by a Committee under the chairmanship 
of the late Professor H.R. Mackintosh. A handbook 
explanatory of this ‘Statement’ has now been 
issued under the title of What We Believe, by 
_ Professor J. G. Riddell, M.A. (Church of Scotland 
Publications; 2s. 6d. net). The modesty of its 
_ appearance and price must not deceive any one as 
_ to its real magnitude and value. It is literally a 
_ multum in parvo, a veritable thief’s bargain. It 
contains over four hundred pages packed with 
matter and ranging over the whole field of the 
_ Christian faith. Many a volume published at half a 
_ guinea or more does not contain half the excellent 
_ material given here. It is really a first-class treatise 
on systematic theology written with perfect lucidity 
in a popular style. Although prepared from the 
_ standpoint of the Church of Scotland there is 
nothing denominational or sectarian about it. 
_ Professor Riddell is to be congratulated on the skill 
and brilliance with which he has done his work. 
_ Here is scholarship suffused with Christian devotion 
and illuminated with a wealth of literary allusions. 
A remarkably sound piece of work and a most 
_ readable book which we warmly commend to 
Christian people in all the churches. 


_ The Church of Scotland is issuing a series of 

booklets on various aspects of religious life and on 
_ the activities of the Church. They are all written 
by competent and carefully chosen people, and 
are published at the low price of twopence each. 
_ The following are already in circulation: Church- 
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Going: The Why and the Wherefore, by the Rev. 
J. Cromarty Smith, D.D.; The Kirk through the 
Centuries, by Professor G. D. Henderson, D.Litt., 
D.D.; Prayer, by the Rev. George S. Stewart, 
M.A.; Life Here and Hereafter, by Professor J. G. 
Riddell, M.A. ; The Heavens Declare, by the Rev. 
Hector Macpherson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.AS.; 
and God and the Atom, by the Rev. J. H. Morrison, 
D.D. It is an admirable enterprise, and may be 
heartily wished success. 


The Angel Teaching of the New Testament (James 
Clarke ; 5s. net), by the Rev. Edward Langton, 
B.D., F.R.Hist.S., M.R.A.S., is an attempt to 
gather together the scattered references to angels 
which are found throughout the New Testament. 
Mr. Langton has already published a study of the 
background of Christian beliefs on this subject of 
angels, as presented in the Old Testament and in 
later Jewish literature. He has also published his 
views on the relation of the Jewish and Christian 
belief in angels to modern religious and scientific 
thought. In this volume he does not offer an 
apologetic for faith in the ministries of angelic 
powers, but is content, having assembled the New 
Testament references, to expound them in the light 
of modern literary and historical criticism of the 
New Testament documents. He is well read in 
recent critical literature, and discusses variant and 
conflicting views judicially, though usually coming 
down ‘ on the side of the angels.’ He has succeeded 
in making what might seem an unpromising study 
a vehicle of much useful and informative exposi- 
tion of New Testament words and passages. We 
commend his book to those who wish to possess a 
monograph on a subject for which, otherwise, they 
would need to turn to dictionaries and commentaries. 


Principal W. B. Selbie has usefully occupied his 
leisure in gathering together a number of fugitive 
papers which have appeared in ‘The Christian World’ 
and ‘The Spectator.’ These, to the number of thirty, 
he has now published under the title of Fazth and 
Fact (James Clarke; 3s. 6d. net). They have a 
certain coherence in respect of the fact that they 
sound a cautionary note in reference to the Barthian 
reaction against religious experience. ‘Theology 
at this moment, in this country as elsewhere, is 
under the influence of a reaction. It will not last, 
but meanwhile we do well to be reminded that 
Christianity is a life and not a set of dogmas, that 
religious experience is real and brings us into touch 
with reality,and that revelation implies the capacity 
of man to hear as well as the willingness of God 
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to speak.’ Apart from this, however, the individual 
papers have an interest of their own, and are an 
expression of that ripe wisdom, and fine Christian 
feeling which we associate with Dr. Selbie’s name. 


In The Workmen of the Bible (James Clarke ; 
2s. 6d. net), Dr. Donald Davidson has given us 
nearly a score of popular and instructive addresses. 
Beginning with the Carpenter and ending with the 
Unemployed, he discourses very interestingly on 
such themes as the Shepherd, the Gardener, the 
Potter, the Weaver, the Mason, the Sailor, and a 
number of others. The moral and religious lessons 
are drawn out with skill and effectiveness. 


Mr. Charles Eason, M.A., author of ‘ The Douay 
Bible in Ireland,’ has issued a brochure on The 
Genevan Bible (Eason & Son, Dublin; 1s. net), 
in which he offers notes on its production and 
distribution. The facts about the Genevan Version 
(the ‘ Breeches’ Bible) are scattered through the 
histories of the English Bible, and it was worth 
while to bring them together in the scholarly way 
in which Mr. Eason has done it. Particularly notable 
is the supplemental list, sixty-eight in number, of 
editions of Genevan Bibles and New Testaments not 
identified with those, one hundred and twenty in 
number, in the Historical Catalogue of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Of more than biblio- 
graphical interest are the chapters on Calvinism 
in the Geneva Bible and on Junius’ Notes on 
Revelation. 


~~» 


He Suffered There (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net), 
by the Rev. John. Breeden, is a series of devotional 
addresses and expositions suitable for Lenten 
services. The language is simple and direct and 
searching. It adds to the value of a book dealing 
with Christ’s sufferings and our own to learn that 
the writer was compelled by ill-health to retire from 
missionary service in the Madras District of India, 
where he had worked for twenty-three years. We 
notice that in one of the addresses he pays tribute 
to some of his fellow-workers in that field who 
sacrificed their lives to the Master’s cause. The 
burden of the book is that sacrifice is not in vain, 
that love will finally triumph. 


The Gospel of the Lord Jesus, by the Rev. Conrad 
Skinner, M.A., Chaplain of Leys School (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 5s. net), is not a book on the life and 
teaching of Jesus. It is really concerned with how 
to teach the Bible to children, or better, how to 
present Christ and His message to children. The 
writer has been engaged in the religious education 
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of boys in a great public school for twenty years. | 
He has, therefore, the best of reasons for presenting | 
the results of his experience to all who are interested | 
in the vital subject of the training of young people} 
for life. | 

In an intelligent and enlightening introduction | 
he explains his views on religious teaching generally, | 
and specifically on the best methods of imparting it | 
in school. These views are so sound that it is most | 
earnestly to be wished that his book may have a 
wide circulation. “In particular he states two posi- | 
tions—first, that religious teaching must get away | 
from the Kings of Israel idea. It is truth that is | 
to be taught, and not ‘ facts’; and secondly, that | 
teaching religion is not merely instruction. The | 
awakening personality of the child must have a | 
chance of expressing itself. And therefore the say-so | 
of the dogmatic instructor must be abandoned for | 
at least an element of discussion. } 

\The book is an endeavour to show how these | 
principles can be put into practice in the lessons | 
on the life and ministry of the Lord Jesus. It isa | 
pity the title was not made more descriptive of the | 
contents, and it may be suggested that if, or when, | 
a new edition is called for, the book may be entitled | 
‘How the ministry of the Lord Jesus may be | 
taught,’ or words to that effect. Meantime it is | 
heartily welcomed as a helpful guide for all who are | 
entrusted with the religious training of children. 


Receive Ye the Holy Spirit (Marshall, Morgan & | 
Scott ; 2s. 6d. net), by the Rev. Evan R. Harries, | 
Chaplain to the British Syrian Mission, formerly a | 
Presbyterian minister, is a series of devotional | 
studies in the Bible’s teaching on the Holy Spirit. 
The substance of the studies has been given/in | 
Conventions of the Keswick type in Australia and | 
New Zealand. The Scriptures, it is maintained, | 
bear their witness to the coming and the work of | 
the Holy Spirit along three main lines: by showing | 
man’s need of the Spirit’s power; by definite 
predictions that the Spirit should be bestowed ; and 
by foreshadowings of the Spirit’s future presence. | 
It may be gathered that the standpoint of the book — 
is Biblicist and evangelical. 


Nothing is more impressive and convincing than 
the record of personal experience. The Church’s — 
commission is to bear witness, and not to argue | 
or philosophize. This commission is notably | 
fulfilled in an admirable little book, How I found 
Christ, edited by the Rev. D. P. Thomson, M.A. 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 2s. 6d. net). Here — 
we have eleven personal narratives of conversion | 
from Arabia, China, Greece, India, Iran, Jap: | 


N 
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Palestine, Portugal, Russia, and Spain. Every 
narrative bears the stamp of authenticity, and every 
writer has a dramatic story to tell. Consequently 
there is not a dull page in the book. Amid the wide 
diversity of race and circumstance there is a 
remarkable unity of experience. 


Three books have just been published which 
deal, in one way or other, with the religious training 
of youth. The first is a new sixth edition of a very 
well-known work, The Child in the Midst, by Mr. 
Ernest H. Hayes (National Sunday School Union ; 
2s. net). There must be few religious teachers 
who do not know this work which has been in 
constant demand for twenty years. It has been 
thoroughly revised, and in parts rewritten. The 

_ second is The Intermediate Department, by Ethel 
A. Johnston (National Sunday School Union ; 
2s. net). The writer is a recognized authority on 
the organization and working of the Sunday School. 
Here she deals not only with organizations but with 
the teaching of the lesson, with expression work 
and with worship. The book is full of wise guidance 
for teachers. The third book is Youth in the Church, 
and is a handbook compiled by the Central Youth 
Council of the Church of England (S.P.C.K. ; 
Is. net). There is an interesting introduction by 
the Archbishop of York, and in the body of the 


_ book the compilers deal with the formation of 


organizations for youth, such as a ‘ Youth Fellow- 
ship,’ and also with discussion groups, missionary 
activities, conversion, and worship. There is a 
very good bibliography at the end, containing 
literature on various aspects—apologetic, devotional, 
social, and industrial—of truth and life. 


The Divine Art of Soul-Winning, by Mr. J. O. 
Sanders (Pickering & Inglis ; 1s. net), is at once a 
very readable and a very practical book. It is 


_ the work of one who has deep knowledge both of 
_ Scripture and of the ways of the human heart. 
_ It deals with many forms of difficulty and many 


_ types of character. A useful chapter is given to 
“working among false cults.’ The whole is written 


_ with sound sense combined with passionate con- 
 viction, and it should prove an admirable guide to 


_ those who covet to be soul-winners. 


We have read Professor Paul Tillich’s IJnter- 


pretation of History (Scribner’s ; 8s. 6d. net), and 


are not sure what precisely it is. The work has been 


_ translated from the German into English with only 


moderate success. The idiom is not English, some 
of the sentences should have been recast, and while 
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the dictionary does give the word ‘sacral,’ it is 
here used with a meaning which the dictionary does 
not contemplate. Parts of the learned author’s 
views are intelligible and interesting enough. His 
concept of the ‘ demonic,’ and what must be done 
with the demonic if history in any real sense is to 
be made, is certainly interesting, as is the criticism 
of Marxism and Barthianism. In fact, the value of 
the work for the ordinary reader seems to us to lie 
in its very discursiveness. We may not gain clear 
notions of the wood, but we do get studies of some 
most interesting trees. 


‘In the early part of 1935 a group of Anglican 
clergy and laymen came together to consider if 
there was any step which they could take to help 
forward the work of evangelism.’ They arranged 
to publish a monthly bulletin containing articles 
on the principles of evangelism, surveys of work 
in varlous areas, and paragraphs about recent 
experiences. Some of this material has now been 
arranged and published under the title of Evangelism 
(S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net). Let it be said at once that 
this is an extremely valuable little book. It is 
eminently sane, spiritual and scriptural. It is 
packed full of practical suggestions and records of 
actual experiences. Every minister who would do 
the work of an evangelist should read this book for 
guidance and encouragement. Perhaps the most 
significant and hopeful fact which emerges is the 
success with which the lay element in the Church 
is enlisted in active Christian service of the sort 
described. 

A book on Confirmation which has a particular 
relevance to one subject, that of sex, is something 
out of the way. The title is Preparation for Con- 
jwmation: A Book for Instructors, with Special 
Reference to the Place of Sex in Christian Life, by a 
Committee of the Church of England Advisory 
Board for Moral Welfare Work, and the White 
Cross League, with a foreword by the Bishops of 
Blackburn and Kingston (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. net). 
Let no one avoid this book because it mentions 
sex. The book is not obsessed with the subject, 
which is not even prominent in the treatment. 
It is a sound book on Confirmation itself, giving 
helpful guidance as to a course of instruction. It 
does definitely deal with the place sex-education 
should have in such a course. But the matter is 
handled wisely, and the whole treatment is so sane 
that a great deal of real assistance is given on a 
matter in which wisdom and frankness have each 
their place. 
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Spiritual Freedom. 


By THE VERY REVEREND S. C. CARPENTER, M.A., D.D., THe DEANERY, EXETER. 


Some of the old watchwords about freedom are out 
of date. It is not that freedom has ceased to be 
desirable, but the definition of it has been enlarged, 
and some of the watchwords do not fit. In the 
nineteenth century the ideal of the enlightened was 
political freedom. It was assumed that as soon as 
a few more Royal Commissions had reported, and 
a few more Acts of Parliament had been passed, 
the desired condition of affairs, which they some- 
times, from force of old habit, still called the 
millennium, would speedily arrive. It is now evident 
that political categories do not cover the whole of 
life. Votes are not valid all the way. Even those 
who do not set much store by religion, which is the 
really great super-political region, have perceived 
that the economic region is important. Forgetful- 
ness of these regions impaired the value of much of 
the old talk about freedom. It was idle to pretend, 
as Lord Brougham did, at a date when there were 
no Trade Unions and therefore no possibility of 
collective bargaining, that a child of ten or twelve 
was free to make a fair contract with an employer. 
On paper it might be argued that the child had 
his labour to sell and the employer could offer 
wages, and so there could be ‘ a vow and covenant 
betwixt them made.’ But in practice it was gravely 
unfair. 

In much we have advanced since» then. The 
discovery of what Mr. Walter Page once called 
‘The Forgotten Man, and the subsequent dis- 
coveries of ‘The Forgotten Woman’ and ‘ The 
Forgotten Child, together with the development of 
common action, have carried our steps forward 
into the Kingdom of Liberty, and have also opened 
our eyes to the extent of the land which remains 
still to be possessed. We are much farther on than 
we were in 1832, and yet we should not say, as 
many said when the Reform Bill passed, that the 
country was saved. That day of simple faith in 
Acts of Parliament is over. No one would say 
now that the country was saved while there were 
still millions of hungry people in it. And there are 
very many who would know that salvation meant 
far more than that. 

Further, those who now believe in freedom are 
more on their mettle. The adversaries used to be 
persons who acquiesced stupidly in oppression, 
partly because there had always been oppression, 
and partly because they themselves were not—or 
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did not think that they were—among the oppressed. _ 
The adversaries now are not stupid. They do not © 
lean on old props. They are armed with new | 
machine-guns. The actual artillery is only used in. 
an occasional emergency, and the physical drill, 
which, provided_that the guns are in the back- 
ground, serves well enough for everyday purposes, 
is most efficient. But the machine-guns and the 
drill are further supported by a mystical philo- 
sophy. This is commonly a philosophy of race. 
The method of it is first of all to eliminate every- 
thing beyond the range of its own domestic magic 
carpet, and then to build on the carpet a house of 
cards, which, thanks to the artificial exclusion of 
draughts, remains a wonderfully solid-seeming 
structure for quite a while. Thus National Social- 
ism, or its equivalent, is a very successful, very 
dangerous thing. 

We have not had this sort of dictatorship in our 
own country in its worst form. Nor are we likely 
to get it. If it were seriously attempted, large 
classes of characteristically British people, the 
parents, the school teachers, the football enthusiasts, 
the bicyclists, or other representative class, would 
rise up in wrath and smash or at least refuse to 
work ‘the machine. But we have, in national 
education, the Press, the B.B.C., and the films, 
impressive voices, some of them solemn, some 
simply loud, which speak not only to our ears but 
to our imaginations, and help to ‘condition’ us | 
into a common mind. They do not in so many | 
words command us to believe this or that, but they 
insinuate into us a view of life and a scale of values 
which gradually take root. Thus we come to 
believe that ‘Some religion, but not too much,’ 
or collective security, or a well-informed suspension 
of conviction on controversial subjects, or cigarettes 
and high-balls in an American ‘ apartment ’—the 
illustrations are not put forward as of equal value 
—are the things most to be desired. The wound so 
far inflicted on our freedom is not so deep as it | 
might be in Germany or Italy, nor so wide as it 
might be in Russia, but ‘’tis enough, ’twill serve’ — 
to damage the British Mercutio’s native originality 
and to lay him in a row with others. 

Thus far it might be said that we are partly 
resisting, and partly yielding to, an increasing 
pressure. In other respects we may be said to have 
not yet emerged from an old state of un-freedom. 


} 
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. We say that there is liberty of speech among us, 


and it is certain that in the last century and a 
quarter the amount of liberty in Britain has 
increased enormously, but in practice the scales 


_ are still, weighted in favour of those who have 


money. The Government and the Police do not 
want to be unfair, but the holder of subversive or 
revolutionary opinions is, to begin with, not likely 
to have enough money to hire public halls, or to 
buy newspapers, in which to expound his views, 
and if he begins to speak at the street corner he is 
likely to be moved on. Thus he has much less 
chance than the rich man to persuade others, or 
even to make his convictions known. If he does 
somehow publish his convictions, they may be 
held to be ‘ seditious.’ The degree of their seditious- 


ness will have to be determined from time to time 


| 
| 
: 


| 


es 
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in a law-court. ‘ Freedom of discussion is in Eng- 
land little else than the right to write or say any- 
thing which a jury, consisting of twelve shop- 
keepers, think it is expedient should be written or 
said.’ + 
And yet there is freedom, and there is the love 
of freedom among us. When Socrates and his 
friends began to discuss justice, it soon appeared 
that justice was not really found in a perfect form 
in Athens or anywhere else. But it would have 
been the argument of a sophist—and Socrates was 
no sophist—to say that it did not exist and was 
impossible. It existed. It always exists. And so 
does freedom. But freedom, to borrow a famous 
description of Newman’s : 


‘ 


. Is a spirit afloat, neither in the secret 
chamber nor in the desert, but everywhere. It 
is within us, rising up in the heart where it is 

_ least expected, and working its way, though not 
in secret, yet so subtly and impalpably as hardly 
to admit of precaution or encounter or any 
ordinary human rules of opposition. It is an 
adversary in the air... and the result of 
causes far deeper than political or other visible 
agencies, the spiritual awakening of spiritual 
wants.’ 


From that medium it has to be caught and dis- 
tilled. The thought leads to a second stage in the 
argument. 
_ So far we have been thinking of freedom as if it 
meant merely the state of being delivered from 
external compulsion. That is indeed part of it. 
Chains cramp anybody’s style. But the most 
‘serious menace to freedom always comes from 
f 1 Professor A. V. Dicey, Law of the Constitution, 242, 
_ quoted by L. A. Fenn, Democracy and Revolution, 63. 
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within. And the most perfect and the most enduring 
form of freedom is that which is maintained from 
within. It is summed up in some famous words: 
‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.’ That is to say, freedom is essentially a 
thing which is produced not by striking off political 
or economic fetters, but by removing a bandage 
from the mental and spiritual eyes. It is much more 
like health than it is like release from prison. 

But it is more than health. In St. John’s ter- 
minology ‘ truth’ always has a moral and spiritual, 
as well as an intellectual meaning. There is another 
passage in St. John which describes the collapse of 
freedom. ‘ Every one that doeth sin is the servant 
(or slave) of sin’ (884). It happens that this passage 
is a good illustration of the exegetical and devotional 
suggestiveness of even a slight knowledge of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. There is 
some manuscript authority for the shorter reading : 
‘ Every one that doeth sin is a slave.’ It is at least 
very tempting to suppose that the words ‘ of sin’ 
were added by some ancient copyist who was him- 
self a slave to the i-dotting, t-crossing habit, one of 
those who have the respectable but unnecessary 
passion for saying everything every time. In 
itself, the stark assertion ‘ Sinners are slaves’ is 
infinitely better than the laborious attempt to rub 
the moral in. It is so true. Sinners are people 
who have lost their liberty. We all know this, as 
soon as it has once been said. We all know how the 
imagination can become stained, and suggestions 
of pride, selfishness, lust, or cruelty can be lodged, 
like the traders in Nehemiah, about the wall, so 
that they can easily make their way in at any 
moment. A man does not need to be told that 
there is danger of sin. He knows that. He could 
tell you that. He needs to be told that sin is sitting 
on his wall, or on his doorstep, and that he is at 
its mercy, that he has lost all, or much, or some of 
his power of defending himself against it; he 
needs to be shaken out of whatever rags of com- 
placency he may still have by being told bluntly, 
“You are a slave.’ 

Look at it in another way, in the opposite direc- 
tion. There is a well-known phrase of a collect 
which affirms that the service of God ‘is perfect 
freedom.’ The late Dr. Percy Dearmer was, I 
believe, the first to point out how much better 
this is than the Latin original. Cuz servire est 
regnare (‘to serve whom is to reign’) is very epi- 
grammatic Latin, and a rather imposing sentiment. 
But freedom is a far more splendid thing than 
kingship. Freedom is poise, balance; it is un- 
erring, invincible control. Freedom in physical 
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life is the possession of sound nerves and perfect 
mastery of limbs and muscles. Spiritual freedom is 
the state of being able to elicit from yourself 
without constraint all that you have in you, and 
also to augment your natural self with all the 
resources that are available. Spiritual freedom 
means ability to rise to the full height of a divine 
vocation and to use the full range and depth of 
divine grace. This might be expressed in earthly 
and more readily verifiable terms by saying that 
spiritual freedom is something like having a 
nutritious and pleasant meal set before you, with 
good company beside you, and a good appetite and 
a good digestion within. Having these, you are 
able to enjoy and profit by the occasion. 

The illustration of a good dinner is crude, and at 
first sight quite inadequate. But give a large sense 
to the words ‘ good company,’ and it becomes more 
worthy. For those who remember the famous 
question, ‘ Who is my neighbour ?’ and the answer 
to it, the word ‘ company’ will at once be clothed 
with its proper meaning. It will be seen in its true 
setting, under God; and that always gives the 
universal view. Spiritual freedom is a delicate 
thing. It depends upon its ‘company.’ It will 
always want others to be free, and the sight of 
oppression, or even the knowledge of oppression, 
in the neighbourhood (that is, wherever ‘ my neigh- 
bour’ is to be found) will spoil it. In fact the 
quality of an alleged love of freedom may be tested 
by the degree of its concern for the freedom of 
others. If I desire freedom for myself, it may be 
no more than a desire for self-aggrandisement. If 
I indignantly call attention to my own grievances, 
there may easily be something suspicious about 
my indignation. The kind of indignation which is 
likely to be righteous is indignation on behalf of 
others, especially others who are not in my family 
or group. Indignation on behalf of Jews in Germany, 
Koreans in Korea, unemployed in the distressed 
areas, unwanted children or children mishandled by 
wicked or foolish parents, wage-earners who are 
living in weekly apprehension of the sack, any 
persons who are under the domination of fear, these 
are the people on whose behalf my indignation, if 
I have it, is probably without reproach. 

If, then, freedom is a thing which, like company, 
cannot be enjoyed alone, it follows that I must 
learn to respect the freedom of others. If I am 
engaged in controversy, and I think of a smart 
personal retort which is not relevant to the argu- 
ment but is likely, as Hamlet says, ‘ to set on some 
quantity of barren spectators to laugh, I must not 
use it. If I have at my command some form of 
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social or economic pressure which would cause, or | 
at least tempt, any one to register agreement with } 
me, I must not use it. Even if I had the magic 
power of converting my opponent to my own | 
opinion by pressing a button in his waistcoat, I | 
ought not to press that button. The person who | 
loves freedom will be ready to trust in the power-of | 
truth. It is related of Veuillot, a French ‘ clerical- | 
ist,’ that he was arguing with certain ‘ Liberals.’ | 
‘My principles, he said, ‘ forbid me to concede to | 
you the liberty which you desire. But in the name | 
of your principles I claim from you the liberty } 
which I desire.’ He certainly had the courage of | 
his convictions, but his convictions were not worth | 
all that courage. Most of us, without committing | 
ourselves to everything for which those particular | 
‘Liberals’ stood, would have no hesitation in | 
repudiating such obscurantism as that of Veuillot, | 
and would prefer to take our stand on Bible words, | 
‘ The liberal deviseth liberal things, and in liberal | 
things shall he continue.’ { 

This involves giving every one a chance, and not } 
withholding from any one that to which he isentitled. | 
For example, education. Here sometimes our good | 
is evil spoken of. There are some who are so — 
afraid of the wrong thing that they would prefer | 
nothing, and accordingly object to religious educa- | 
tion. But the defence of the practice of imparting — 
religious education to the young is that, just as the 
young are entitled, until they outgrow it, to hear 
about fairyland, so they are entitled, unless they | 
outgrow it, to hear about Christ. The defence is 
thus in the first place that it is not fair to withhold 
it, and in the second, third, and fourth places that | 
the young cannot in any case be left to pick up « 
education for themselves, that what we most want | 
to do is to assist the young to form powers of judg- | 
ment, and that we know quite well that we are — 
doing a dangerous thing. The real disaster-makers — 
in education are those teachers (or parents) who go | 
on mechanically and do not know that they are | 
handling human and therefore explosive material. | 

What, then, about orthodoxy and ‘ the Faith once | 
delivered to the Saints’ ? Here we have to confess _ 
a serious strategic blunder. We have suffered the 
words ‘ Free thought’ and ‘ Free thinker’ to be | 
collared by the adversary. It is a pity that the 
oldest inhabitant, whiskered survival from a | 
bygone day, who has bound himself into the iron | 
categories of nineteenth-century materialism, should 
have been solemnly presented with the freedom of 
the city of the mind. You can hear the clank of 
his chains as he limps from point to point of a line 
of out-of-date positions, but we have conceded to — 


| 
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him the name of Free Thinker, and we have seemed 
to be afraid of freedorn. We have, without meaning 
it, gone near to committing the sin of Jonah, of 
whom it is related ‘ that the men knew that Jonah 
fled from the presence of the Lord, because he had 
told them,’ 

Is it possible for a Christian to be what Bishop 
Gore always claimed to be, a Free Thinker ? Does 
not a creed bind? Well, does the truth bind? 
The answer is, ‘ Yes, and quite right, too.” AmI at 
liberty to assert that four and four make two, or 
that a mouse is larger than an elephant? The 
answer is that I am, but it would be very stupid. 
A friend who was a keen Labour Party politician 


_ and only in a vague and general way a Christian, 


once asked me, ‘How can you Christians pledge 
yourselves to Creeds?’ The reply was, ‘ Suppose 
you heard of a new proposal in regard to Income- 
Tax, a steeply graduated tax, in which the slope 
would go the unexpected way, and the rich man 


would pay a small percentage and the poor man 


much more. What would you say? You are no 
doubt in theory free to accept it, but in practice 
it is certain that you would not do so. You would 
at once repudiate the idea as contrary to the 


whole direction in which your mind is set.’ ‘ Of 
course I should.’ 
The application is obvious. The minds of 


Christian people are set in a certain direction. 
They are as sure about Christ as any one can 


_ possibly be about the justice of letting off the poor 
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man with a small tax or none at all. They are 
prepared at any moment, if required, ‘to give a 
reason for the hope that is in them,’ and it is their 
habit from time to time to re-engage in the ex- 
hausting process which Bishop Gore used to call 
“bottoming our beliefs,’ but it is the fact that 


Christ has become to them so real and so necessary 


that they are accustomed to reason from Him as a 
starting-point. They begin there, almost as a 
geologist begins from the earth as his datum. Of 
course it is conceivable that I or any Christian 
might utterly lose faith in Christ. Such a one 
would then have to go out, naked and bankrupt, 
into the wilderness, and begin all over again. He 
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would be fortunate if he found camel’s hair enough 
to clothe him, and locusts and wild honey enough 
to keep him from starvation. But at present it 
seems to the convinced Christian that he moves 
freely within the Christian circle of ideas. They 
satisfy him. There are a number of directions in 
which he is experimenting. The bearing of the 
mind of Christ upon certain problems, perhaps 
problems connected with the League of Nations, or 
private problems of his own, is not yet clear to him. 
But just as, until some revolution takes place 
within them, the convinced democrats will still be 
democrats and the convinced nationalists will still 
be nationalists, so, as far as I can see, I for one 
shall go on haying, or trying to have, the Christian 
approach to everything. This will lead eventually 
to some more or less highly developed form of ‘ the 
Christian Faith’ or ‘the Catholic Faith,’ but the 
determining thing is the approach, the attitude to 
Christ. And to have the Christian approach, the 
Christian attitude to Christ, seems to us the highest 
kind of freedom, because it has been our experience 
so far that Christ emancipates. Archbishop William 
Temple said once that Christianity is the most 
practical of all things, because Christ both knows 
and is what human nature ought to be—that is, 
real human nature. Any alternative is to some 
extent based on a false or inadequate conception 
of what human nature is. Any alternative is there- 
fore to that extent unpractical. In the same way 
it might be said that the Christians have found 
freedom. They have not been taken prisoner by 
hostile forces. They have not been misled by false 
information. They have not been betrayed by 
infirmity within. They have spread their wings 
and have soared to the emancipating level oi the 
Truth. 

‘ But is not that very dangerous ? Would it not 
be better to take a permanent stereotype of the 
Truth, as it is defined by those who are most to 
be trusted, to put it away in safe keeping, and mean- 
while to obtain the assistance of the Government 
to sterilize all hostile opinion. Then we should be 
able to breathe freely.’ 

* But you can’t breathe freely in a vacuum.’ 
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Tbe Spirit of Gor.’ 


By Principat W. 


WE have embarked upon a task too great for any 
resources of our own, so it is imperative that we 
should consider the higher aids which are at our 
disposal. In doing so we have to make the humbling 
confession that it is easy to speak of the Holy 
Spirit, with orthodox fervour and with no conscious 
insincerity, without ever bringing the subject into 
contact with the realities of life ; in this, as in lesser 
matters, we readily tend to pay ourselves with 
words. I still remember, after more than fifty 
years, a sermon from a famous Scottish preacher 
on the text, ‘ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God,’ 
in which, with sumptuous and moving eloquence, he 
presented a version of his own of the mediaeval 
scheme of world history in three ages. First was the 
age of the Father, stretching over two thousand 
years, when men could live with God only as slaves 
and were moved by fear : on this there followed 
another period of two thousand years—the age of 
the Son, when men could live as God’s sons, walking 
by faith, though it might be groping and impeded : 
then came a third age—of the Spirit, when men 
had risen to be friends of God and were moved by 
love alone: and finally, the world’s week of seven 
thousand years would be rounded and completed 
by the glorious Sabbath of the millennium. The 
spacious argument moved on always among sub- 
limities, carrying the hearers with it by its wealth of 
lovely words and poetic imaginations ; but when the 
magic had passed and they left the building, they 
came to earth with a thud, for the world which met 
their eyes showed little trace of an age of the Spirit. 
The idea was noble, and in individual lives such 
stages can be marked; but as applied to history it 
was not truth but an orgy of resounding words. 
It was a somnium volentis—the dream of one who 
wished it so, and such rhetorical or sentimental 
extravagances we cannot afford in a matter so vital 
as the Spirit’s help to our infirmities. 

1. As we are concerned with what is practical— 
with the wide region of powers and effects, any mere 
dogmatic or speculative construction can be of little 
avail, and as an introduction to the realities which 
concern us, I would take our Lord’s own phrase in 
Jn 1416, ‘dAXov Tlapd«Ayntov—another, a second 
Paraclete,’ in which the noun has commonly with- 
drawn attention from the adjective. WapdxAnros, 
as we know, means simply ‘ one called in to help’ 

1 An address to a conference of ministers. 
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on any occasion, and since a second Paraclete is | 
promised, we must understand that Jesus Himself — 
was the first. Now the Gospels are full of stories 
of the manifold appeals addressed to Him—the | 
unspoken need of the hungry crowd, the clamour off | 
blind Bartimzus, the despairing cry of the disciples | 
in the squall, the plea of the thief on the Cross: | 
‘ they cried, and the Lord heard, and delivered them 
out of their distresses.’ These appeals were as wide 
and various as human life, and they were always 
answered, for prayer is a proved reality ; and what 
was guaranteed by Jesus was that this ministry of 
Divine assistance, which they had known in Him, 
would be carried on and carried farther when He was 
no\longer on earth. There is nothing rhetorical 
or flimsy in the promise, nothing even obscure, for 
the ministry of this Second Paraclete was to be a 
continuation of the activity of the Incarnate, it was — 
to be God’s help in action, secured to those who ask 
for it. 

On a vastly humbler level, the same suggestion of 
simplicity and reality is found in the much criticised 
phrase of Matthew Arnold—that the Holy Spirit 
is ‘The Muse of Righteousness,’ to whom, as to a 
Power above ourselves, appeal must be made if we 
are to attain any heights of character. The phrase 
was resented by many pious people, partly for its 
pagan sound and partly because the invocation of 
the Muse by the poets was so often a mere decorative 
flourish of words. As custom required, a minor 
poet would call upon the Muse for assistance, though 
his main reliance was on his own deftness and 
felicity of phrase; but the greatest men never 
erred in this way. Plato declares that ‘if any one | 
without the divine madness is confident that by art 
alone he can become a sufficient poet he will have no 
success ; and the poetry of the merely sensible man 
passes out of sight in comparison with the work of 
the truly inspired.’ Milton in his early days, whilst 
admitting the need of ‘ industrious and select read- 
ing and steady observation and insight,’ sets first 
amongst a poet’s requirements ‘ devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom He pleases.’ It is in this majestic 
sense that, in his Paradise Lost, he invokes ‘ the 
Heavenly Muse, confessing thus that the best of his 
power must come from above, and that mere 
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dexterity or learning or industry would never raise 
him to where he fain would be. And it is at this that 
Arnold hints in his phrase—‘the Muse of Righteous- 
ness’: a life exalted and consistent is taken as a 


- supernatural achievement, dependent on Divine 


assistance. As Dante puts it, ‘ You taught me how 


man makes himself eternal’: ‘not by might, nor 


by power, but by My Spirit.’ 
2. My second point is that this gift is available 


from the very beginning of faith, that believing 


and this receiving are coincident. It is disastrous 


_in the Church of to-day that what is called ‘ the gift 


of the Spirit’ is commonly regarded as an addi- 
tional adornment in life, to which the saintly may 
aspire, but for which the average Christian need not 
look. This is contrary to all Paul’s teaching, and 
the error of it is exposed even in the form of Paul’s 
question (Ac 192), ‘ Did ye receive the Holy Spirit 
when ye believed ?’ (not ‘ since ye believed,’ as in 
our Authorized Version). The answer which he got 
from that worshipping group in Ephesus—‘ We did 
not so much as hear that the Holy Spirit is given, 
is not different from that which would be given in 
most of our congregations, where decent people 


would shyly view it as presumptuous for them 


to pretend to have received the Spirit ; ‘ that is for 
the saints to claim, and not for such as we are.’ 
When Paul addressed the ‘saints’ in Rome or 
Corinth or Ephesus he meant the whole community, 
every one of whom he took as pledged to God and 


- open to God’s influence, whereas by ‘the saints’ 


we mean either the ostentatiously pious or the two 
or three really beautiful souls in a congregation. 


In either case it speaks of some kind of distinction, 


whilst with Paul it meant inclusion, for the worse 


and the better alike were regarded, even by them- 


selves, as dedicated to God. To the Corinthians, in 
spite of their ugly faults, he says (1 Co 12!%)—‘ We 
all were drenched (or saturated).with the one 
Spirit’; twice over he reminds the Ephesians 
(x8 48°) that they had received the Spirit as a 
seal, marking them as inalienably God’s possession. 
He speaks of this gift of the Spirit to the ordinary 


Christian as ‘ the first-fruits ’ (Ro 88), or the earnest 
_ or pledge (2 Co 17 55, Eph 114), that is, as something 
_ initial, granted to men as the awakener and the 
- assurance of hope. 


And this is also the force of 
Paul’s blunt question at Ephesus, ‘ Did ye receive 


_ when ye believed ? ’—for faith and the Spirit arrive 
_ together. The gift of the Spirit is not a distinction 


which may afterwards be attained, but as soon as 
the bars of self-will are withdrawn, the Spirit at 
once comes in ; and this should be clear to any one 


who considers what God is and what faith is. 
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For God is not a vast, unmoving sublimity to 
which, as to the top of Everest, some daring soul 
may some day fight his way ; as Jesus showed Him 
to us, He is a besetting Presence, ever about us like 
the atmosphere, or like the invading tide which 
travels on to far inland by every creek and estuary. 
‘We love,’ says John, ‘because he loved first.’ 
‘He is found of those who sought not for him.’ 
And if God be such, what of faith? That noble 
tract of English origin—‘ The Shorter Catechism ’— 
defines faith in Jesus Christ as ‘a saving grace 
whereby we receive and rest upon Him alone for 
salvation’; so faith, it would seem, is receptivity and 
reliance. A teacher of a very different school— 
William Law—describes faith as‘a will and a hunger 
towards God’: whilst God comes seeking us with 
His gifts, faith turns hungrily towards Him. Dr. 
Hort’s noble description is that faith is ‘a vision 
and an allegiance ’—a sight of what God is, as Jesus 
revealed Him, followed by an immediate and entire 
submission. God is ever seeking, and faith is 
receptivity ; so when faith begins, this divine in- 
vasion of the Spirit begins also. 

This suggestion that the Spirit is granted from 
the first and is intended for everybody is thrust 
upon us when comparison is made of the two forms 
in which a saying of Jesus is reported by Matthew 
and Luke (Mt 714, Lk 111%). Matthew reports it 
thus: ‘If you, with all your faults, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more will 
your Father in heaven give éya#e¢—good things to 
those who ask Him?’ This vague dya@o is in Luke 
replaced by LTlvedua “Ayov, for God sends not 
merely good things, but that which is unsurpassable 
—the Lord and Giver of life. This difference may 
be explained either on the supposition that Jesus 
uttered the saying on different occasions and in 
altered forms, or that Luke’s richer and more 
definite reading is an explanatory note, based on the 
experience of the Church after nearly fifty years. 
If, on the one hand, we attribute Luke’s form to the 
Lord Himself, we have from Him a direct encourage- 
ment to regard the Spirit as one of the elementary 
necessities of life; it is set by Him on the same 
level not as luxuries reserved for the favoured and 
the few, but as the barest rudiments of diet in any 
peasant’s hut by the Lake—bread or an egg or a 
fish. If, on the other hand, we attribute it to the 
discernment of the Church, which had been daily 
receiving from the Father this supreme of benefits, 
we have its confident witness that this gift is within 
the reach of every one who will simply ask for it. 
If we have not, as James says, it is because we ask 
not. God is besetting every life, and faith is recep- 
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tivity, so when the bars are withdrawn this Divine 
invasion at once sets in. 

3. The nearness of misunderstandings in this 
matter appears in the bare fact that, both in the 
Old Testament and in the New, it was less worthy 
notions of the Spirit which first took hold and which 
were slow to depart. In the early phases of thought 
in the Old Testament the Spirit of God is asserted as 
accounting for whatever was abnormal or even 
unusual: Samson’s outbursts of demonic force 
(Jg 142° 151*) were when ‘ The Spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him’: the skill required for 
embroidering Aaron’s High Priestly garments 
(Ex 28%), or for carving the ornaments of the Taber- 
nacle (Ex 315), was so extraordinary as to seem 
divine, which is an interesting conception but one 
which is clearly childish and imperfect. These early 
notions were subject to one or other of three criti- 
cisms. (a) Since the Spirit was not yet clearly 
conceived as the Holy Spirit, the gifts had no 
necessary relation to character ; (f) the gifts were 
narrowly individual, confined to the privileged; 
(y) as in Samson’s case (and in Saul’s, r S 1o®) the 
visitations were spasmodic and short-lived. 

In such conceptions it was impossible for the 
Church of God to rest, and it is instructive to note 
how all these three defects or limitations were out- 
grown, even within the range of the Old Testament. 
The ethical came to its rights, and when God’s King 
is described as anointed with the Spirit of the Lord 
(Is 11”), the gifts conferred are all of this kind, and 
childish things like those in the Samson stories have 
entirely disappeared. The prayer, ‘Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me’ (Ps 5114), is prepared for and 
interpreted by the other (v.1°), ‘Create a clean 
heart in me, O God, and renew in me a steadfast 
spirit.’ So in Ps 1431° the prayer appears, ‘ Teach 
me to do thy will, let thy good Spirit lead me on 
an even road.’ 

But such a gift to character tends to be permanent: 
it does not find expression, as in Samson’s frantic 
energy, merely in bursts and spasms. Thus in Isaiah 
(5974) we find the promise given: ‘My Spirit that 
is upon thee, and my words which I have put in 
thy mouth shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor 
out of the mouth of thy seed from henceforth and 
for ever.’ This is to be an enduring benefit. Of an 
earlier age it is instructive to note the contrast 
between the convulsive visitations of prophetic gift 
in the elders (Nu 11°) and what is affirmed of Moses 
(Nu 128), ‘ With him will I speak mouth to mouth, 
manifestly and not in dark speeches, and the very 
form of the Lord shall he behold’ ; for this promise 
of continuous intimacy is like an anticipation of 
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shall all know God as He is (Jer 31°”). In the same | 
passage, judgment is passed upon the narrower | 


notions of the Spirit as reserved for a few privileged | 
persons : ‘No man shall teach his neighbour, saying, | 
Know the Lord, for they shall all know me {| 


from the least unto the greatest of them.’ So in the — 
famous apocalyptic verses in Jl 278-29, “I will pour { 
out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your | 


daughters shall prophesy, and upon servants and P 
handmaids in those days will I pour out my Spirit.’ | 
The primitive notion, no doubt, had been just, | 


that the Spirit of God brings to men a fulness of | 


energy which lifts them above themselves and brings i) 
impossible achievements within their reach ; it was | 


defective only in its applications. But the Jewish | 


Church outgrew those early misunderstandings, and | 
was led to recognize the Spirit as coming not only to | 
a\selected few and in extraordinary conditions, | 


but as a power homely, persistent, universal. 


The same lesson had to be learned afresh in the | 
New Testament Church, and again and again | 
throughout the Christian history it has been like to | 
be forgotten. What first catches the eye in some of | 


the Apostolic writings is the number of visitations, © 


spasmodic and extraordinary, which they record. | 
In the Primitive Church it would be easy to 


suppose that 7a rvevyarixi—the spiritual gifts were 
tongues and prophesyings and miracles, and nothing — 
else. These, as Paul shows, were eagerly coveted, 


and the Corinthian Church meetings tended to lapse | 


into sheer confusion through indulgence in this kind 


of self-display. Like Edward Irving in a later day, | 


Paul was curiously reverent of these manifestations, | 
but he sought to keep them in their place. He was © 
unwilling that the Thessalonian elders, true to the | 
military tradition of Macedonia, should simply — 


stamp them out (x Th 5191), but he could not | 
recognize them as marks of peculiar sanctity or | 


divine favour. In these spectacular gifts all the 


faults which we noted in early Old Testament | 
thought were present: they had no necessary con- | 


nexion with character, they were confined to 
selected and susceptible individuals, and they came 


and went in bursts of emotion. So Paul resolutely | 
declares that the homely gifts of the parish worker | 
and the administrator (1 Co 1228) might be every bit | 
as divine as they, and he adds that love exceeds | 


them all. In Gal 52%. 28, when he attempts a cata- 
logue of ‘the fruits of the Spirit, these showy, 
childish things are not even mentioned. What 
interested Paul as he grew older is such a visitation — 
of the Divine Spirit as transforms and sustains — 


Jeremiah’s assurance of the New Covenant when | | 
the Law will be written on men’s hearts and they | 
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men’s lives, not consisting in emotional outbursts, 
and not restricted to a favoured few, but freely 
offered to all who will admit it. 

4. But if we accept the apostolic teaching that 
the gift of the Spirit is meant to be initial, arriving 
as soon as faith begins, we cannot but concern our- 
selves with the obstructions to its coming. ‘ Ye 
have not because ye ask not,’ says James ; and it is 
lamentable to observe how, with the most explicit 
declarations of a universal intention on our lips, we 
so often treat these as an idle tune of words. We 


_baptize a babe in the name of the Father of all, of 


the Son who gave Himself for all, of the Spirit offered 
and assured to all; yet, unless we degrade the 
ordinance into a mere magical rite, we may scarcely 
think of what has thus been promised to the child. 
The gift is his, if he will put out his hand to take it. 
As often as we pronounce the Apostolic Benediction 
we ask for every one present that he may have 
a ‘participation, a share in the Holy Spirit, 
but do we seriously look for it? Is expectation 
not hampered in us by the rooted assumption that 
the Spirit is only for the few ? The prime necessity 
both for the coming and the mastery of the Spirit 
in these lives of ours is an increased simplicity 
of faith, for when in any way the entrances to our 
souls are blocked this Kingly Visitant—the Lord 
and Giver of life—is kept outside. We are hampered 
by our mean expectations, by consideration of what 
we have done before or of what others do, and thus 
we are afraid to let ourselves go. Even our self- 
esteem becomes a hindrance; as it was shrewdly 
said of a young parson, ‘ I think he might have been 
a revivalist if he had not been a gentleman,’ and in 
every congregation many people are stricken with 
a similar paralysis. And meanwhile the Spirit 
which yearns over them, and would fain lift them 
above any promise of their nature, is left outside. 
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In one of his most vivid passages Faber employs 
the image of a breakdown upon the railway when 
the track is obstructed, and a little army of men, 
by the light of flares, have to labour desperately 
right through the night to clear the road ; so must 
you, he demands, at any cost prepare the way of the 
Lord. And Whittier says of the result in us: 
And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west-winds play : 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day. 

Necessarily, in this field of experience, there is 
much which lies beyond our control, for, as Jesus 
said, ‘ the wind bloweth where it listeth.’ In one of 
his letters, Samuel Rutherford writes: ‘ The sea is 
out, and I cannot by requesting it cause it to flow 
again, only I wait upon the bank and shoreside until 
the Lord send a full sea’; but only a few weeks 
later he is able to report : ‘ He hath broken in upon 
the poor prisoner’s soul like the swelling of Jordan. 
I am bank and brim full, with a high springtide of 
consolation.’ These two conditions are familiar 
to the devout, and they are closely related to each 
other, for it is those who wait for God, as Rutherford 
did—‘ upon the bank and shoreside,’ expecting 
and eagerly desiring His visitation—who will most 
certainly find their hopes rewarded. We are not 
all built on the same pattern, and in some of us 
those quick reversions of feeling—the ebb and the 
flowing springtide—are wholly unknown; of this 
we must not make too much. According to the laws 
of the nature which God has created in each, we 
must open the way for His coming ; for in Luke’s 
Gospel the encouragement is offered to every one: 
‘If you, with all your faults, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to those who 
ask him P’ 


The Geatituse of Security. 


By PrincrpaL W. F. Lorruouse, D.D., BrrmincHam. 


‘BLESSED are ye that sow beside all waters’ 
(Is 32?°)—There was never a time when men 
desired peace as they desire it to-day. It may be 
true that the whole world is drifting towards war. 
It may be true that we ought to talk, as they talk, 
we are told, on the Continent, not of what may 


happen zf war comes, but of what will happen 
when war comes. But it is something that mankind 
should at last recognize, what the Bible has been 
teaching it for centuries, that without peace life 
is tragedy and chaos. Perhaps it is a sterner 
teaching that has been needed. The truth is that 
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when we think of what a great war in our days 
may involve, we are all frightened out of our wits. 
Yet it is not only terror that drives us back to the 
command and the gift of God, peace between the 
nations. We are living to-day in greater comfort 
than ever before; and we are forming larger and 
more daring plans for social advance. There is 
hardly a nation on earth of which this is not true. 
We cannot afford to jeopardize our security. Give 
us peace, or we are robbed of the present and the 
future. 

But security means more than the disappearance 
of the risk of war. Even if the drums throbbed 
no longer and the League of Nations were to 
become ‘the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the World, we should still find that a warfare 
was appointed to us on earth, and that we should 
complain of being born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. Even when the doors of the temple 
of Janus are closed, a hundred dangers threaten 
our peace. If one petition in the liturgy grows 
antiquated, and we no longer fear battle and 
murder and sudden death, yet plague, pestilence, 
and famine, unemployment and financial crashes, 
betrayal by our friends and the ruthless tyranny 
of circumstance, defy the efforts of doctor and 
financier, banker and insurance company alike. 

This is not to say that we are all growing elderly 
in spirit and look askance at adventure and risk. 
Our young men will still set out to climb Everest 
and fly over the South Pole. To some lips no cup 
is sweet unless laced by the spice of peril. The 
appeals both of virtue and of vice~may be the 
more alluring because there is something of the 
gambler in the youth who springs up in response. 
But most of us shake our heads at such importunity. 
We never had so much to lose; we never had so 
many chances of avoiding its loss ; and the rule of 
‘Safety First,’ starting as a wise piece of caution, 
puts on something of the dignity of the categorical 
imperative. If we desire to have much goods laid 
up for many years, it is not only that we may say 
to our soul, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry.’ We long 
to be sure that our children will not want, and 
that we ourselves as the years continue may play 
a worthy part in the world, and honour God in 
our day and generation, none daring or able to 
make us afraid. 

And who shall find fault with us? Is not the 
Bible full of the promise of peace? Has it any 
more explicit ideal? To be free from anxiety, to 
escape the black care that ever sits behind the 
horseman, to say farewell to the sleepless night 
and the ill-boding dream ; that is at once a duty 
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and a promise. ‘Be not anxious. ‘We know | 
that all things work together for good.’ The | 
prophets, indeed, are assured that this is God’s | 
purpose for His people. They are not what it is | » 
the fashion of the day to call imperialists. They | » 
do not promise dominion over palm and pine. | « 
The curious sect of British Israelites, as they call |. 
themselves, who find the divine plan fulfilled in |» 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, have surely j » 
read their Old Testament to little purpose. The | 
peace which the-prophets hold before us so con- | 
fidently is the peace of the man whose accounts, | ° 
so to speak, are all balanced and audited; who } ; 
can look his creditors (and even God Himself) in 
the face and who knows that there are no out- 
standing demands to come in. Such a man can | | 
ply his trade without fear. The Hebrew farmer || . 
was never far from the prophets’ thoughts, either |_ 
of the baleful present or the brightening future; | | 
the farmer whose acres, planted on the bleak and | . 
stern backbone of the central mountain ridge of iy 
Palestine, forced him to be at peace, if he was to | . 
do his work at all, with the very stones of fields, | ~ 
irrigated by deceitful brooks that dried up every | 
summer. To gain the blessing of the more generous | 
waters of the plain he knew was not for him. | . 
‘ Ah, the happiness,’ cries the prophet, ‘of being | 
able to sow beside all waters’; the bliss of it | 
when you do not see the best land seized by | 
strangers; when you can sow where you would | 
choose to reap ; when you can do your work with — 
confidence and expectation; when the ox that | 
draws your plough and the ass that carries your | . 
produce can safely go wherever you desire; and | 
when, we may add, remembering that we have 
other fields to plough than those of Judea, we can | 
count on our investments paying well and on not |_ 
being considered too old at forty or being driven | 
out of our business by unfair competition and 
ruthless undercutting. 4 

Such is the meaning of the text ; and its words 
sum up a quite definite and explicit message of | 
Scripture. Spiritual or material as the expectation | 
may be considered, we are bidden to look forward 
to a time, in the age-long plan of God, when we sit 
under our own vine and fig-tree, laughing at 
destruction and death, and sure that all round us 
is the preserving mercy of God. Prosperity, said | 
Lord Bacon, is the blessing of the Old Testament, | 
as adversity is the blessing of the New. Here he 
was hardly correct. It is not adversity which is — 
promised in the New Testament; but peace and | 
joy, by whatever strange and narrow doors those — 
bright angels of God’s commission may see fit to | 


enter our hearts. And it is not prosperity which 
is promised in the Old; but security. We are not 
_ to be sure of being rich ; the old sages knew too well 
_ the peril of riches to commend that hope; but we 
"are to be sure of not being exposed to poverty and 
want. Our bread is to be certain, and our waters 
' to be sure. Endurance, foresight, strength, and 
skill may all be necessary ; but not sad doubt or 
anxious fear. 
Yet is this really satisfactory? Is there not 
something wrong somewhere? Even supposing 
_ that we can be sure of the supply of our daily 
| needs and the continuance of the sober and pleasant 
- comforts that are almost as necessary as they, 
can this really fill the mind and compose its desires ? 
We spoke just now of the elderly mood; and the 
_ proportion of elderly people among us appears to 
| be steadily growing. But may not even the 
' elderly know something of the longing to rise up 
and seek some Isle of the West? Was it not in 
his declining years that Ulysses was stirred to 
' seek a newer world ? 


It may be we shall touch the happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


So long as we live, we shall desire 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


| We are not as ‘ the maw-crammed beast, the crop- 
| full bird.’ We refuse to be kept ‘ tame in earth’s 
| paddock, as her prize.’ Even if we could be sure 
of the future, ought we to be ? Whatever assurance 
we can gain for the coming years, it is ill-used if 
it is regarded as an annuity. It must be treated 
as an investment. It must release us from lower 
| tasks and narrower cares, that we may be free for 
the higher. Security is indeed ‘ mortal’s chiefest 
enemy ’ unless it is used as a stepping-stone to the 
insecure. ‘Arise ye, and depart, for this is not 
| Saad rest.’ This must be the voice that is never 
‘silent in our ears. ‘A spark disturbs our clod.’ 
| Otherwise, how are we better than the beasts that 
| perish ? 
Such a reflection, pushed home, might seem to 
leave little place for our text, or the mass of pro- 
| phetic expectation and promise behind it. Are 
we to surrender the happiness of sowing beside 
all waters? The very passage from which the 
words are taken supplies the answer to this question. 
We are to wait until the spirit be poured upon us 
from on high; and then judgment shall dwell in 
_ the wilderness, and righteousness shall abide in the 
fruitful field. When the divine energy of God’s 
_ vitalizing breath descends upon us, then, and not 
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till then, new relations will be set up between man 
and man; and the earth itself, peopled or un- 
inhabited, will be their dwelling-place. Even if 
the security we are thinking of is purely economic 
and industrial, it springs, like a generous harvest, 
from the soil of judgment and righteousness ; of 
honesty and law-abidingness, that is; of the right 
personal and social attitude (for that is what 
righteousness means) when men recognize that 
they are equal in the sight of God, and must act 
as sharers of a common interest, as travellers 
towards a common end. Then comes the sowing 
beside all waters, and the certainty that the crops 
will grow. 

Now, whether the prophet was thinking of merely 
economic security, it would be idle to inquire. 
The antithesis between the material and the 
spiritual, so perilously familiar to us, was not often 
in the prophetic thought. The prophets did not 
neglect the seen; but it seldom occurred to them 
to separate it from the unseen. That no security 
is possible without trustworthiness and goodwill 
may be one of the shallowest of platitudes ; though 
we jump into deep water as soon as we ask 
how this goodwill is to be obtained on a large 
and worthy scale. But whatever Isaiah may be 
thought to have meant, the Christian reader cannot 
stop short with the farmer sowing his seed, whether 
by Palestinian wadys or over the broad acres of 
the English countryside. The very phrase, ‘ sowing 
the seed,’ calls up for him other associations. ‘ The 
seed is the word of God,’ the message of the King- 
dom. What is the Kingdom, and what is its 
message ? These questions have been vigorously 
debated for the last generation ; and there is now 
very general consent that the Kingdom is not 
something that we can ‘bring’ or ‘build’ or 
achieve. It is for us to proclaim it, to wait for it ; 
it is for God to give it, and it is even now on its 
way, and in our midst, like a gem that ignorant 
eyes mistake for a mere piece of soil. It is not a 
mystery or an abstraction ; if it were, how could 
we proclaim it, or recognize it on its appearance ? 
Nor is it a reformed industrial society, the paradise 
of the Liberal or the Communist. The Kingdom of 
God is the supremacy of God. But that supremacy 
is not simply in the air. If it is to come (and we 
pray every day that it may come) it must come 
among men; it must enter and mould human 
society. It is itself a society; a society in which 
God is supreme. But God, the sovereign of this 
society, chooses to be known by the name of 
Father. Jesus, who has spoken as none other has 
done about the Kingdom, seems deliberately to 
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avoid the term ‘ King.’ How could He say more 
clearly that the true pattern of human society is 
a family—a family of which God is the head, and 
in which all men must act towards one another 
as if they were brothers ; in which the over-arching 
and protecting love of God holds them bound to 
one another in a golden chain that they would not 
break even if they could. In such a society, self- 
seeking and greed and hatred are impossible. The 
message of the Kingdom is. that such a society is 
the scene of the true life of man; that it can be 
lived; that it is on its way; that it is the good 
pleasure of God, the Father, to give it to His 
children. This, when we look at the world as it 
is now, is sufficiently startling. But he who has 
known anything of the redeeming power of Christ, 
who has ever wept at Calvary or rejoiced beside 
the empty tomb, will have no doubt about its 
possibility, its certainty. 

This he will know about the word or message of 
the Kingdom ; but he will also know something 
else ; and that is, the manner of its sowing. It is 
not sown by being talked about, in a hundred 
discussion groups, nor by being preached from a 
hundred pulpits. It is sown by being lived. But 
how can I live it, one will ask, if the Kingdom is 
so different from the world of rivalry and com- 
petition and suspicion that I see around me? 
The answer is, live as if it were here; and it will 
have at least one representative, namely, yourself. 
Jesus had no doubts about this. He laid down no 
laws for society as we know it. He seemed quite 
oblivious of the conditions of everyday life. His 
prohibitions bidding men avoid swearing oaths, 
saving money, taking precautions against in- 
justice, and His commands, laying on us the duty 
of giving the coat off our back, refusing interest, 
submitting to every outrageous demand, and, on 
occasion, selling everything, are equally impossible 
if we are to think of them as embodied in a legal 
system. But they are just the things that are 
natural and indeed inevitable in a well-regulated 
family. As between brothers, of course, one gives 
all one can, and one would never repay an injury. 
The elder brother in the story of the Prodigal was 
condemned because he was all for turning the 
spirit of the family into that of the State. The 
messenger of the Kingdom, the sower of the word, 
lives in the State as if he were a son or a brother 
in a family. He is no visionary, no dreamer. He 
may sum up the true character of his neighbours, 
and see what is in their hearts, almost as clearly 
as did his Master. But he knows that the genuine 
rule of life is patience, self-effacement, good-will, 
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‘each esteeming other better than himself.’ And | 
he will carry this out, relentlessly, ruthlessly, like” 
Jesus Himself, till he wins those who would stone | 
him and drive him from their midst. | 

So we return to our text. ‘Oh the happiness |_ 
of living on such a level ; of sowing the seed beside | 
all waters,’ of proclaiming the message in whatever | 
company we find ourselves; of turning every } 
day’s life and labour into this hallowed and de- j_ 
lightful occupation. ‘ Delightful!’ the cynic will } 
exclaim. ‘ Virtuous and noble, no doubt; but a j 
positive joy?’ Yet such it is, unless the Bible is | 
all a vast mistake. And if the Beatitude of Isaiah |~ 
does not convince us, we have but to travel to the | 
Beatitudes of the Mountain. The words of Jesus | 
are not so much a command, as a congratulation | 
on knowing at last what to do and how to | 
live. 

Unhappily, we find the ground barren or rocky } 
or choked with thorns. Like children, we want to | 
see the seed we planted last night growing up | 
to-morrow morning. We grow tired or impatient. | 
We wonder if we were really meant to obey sucha | 
tule as this. We seek happiness elsewhere. But | 
it is possible to find it here. With such seed as | 
this, we can sow beside all waters; for the waters | 
are flowing already. We can sow beside all waters, |) 
because the irrigated soil that is needed for such | 
seed as ours is always there. However stony | 
or barren it appears, waters will rise even in | 
the desert when we fling our seed upon the | 
ground. | 

‘The poor,’ said our Saviour, ‘ye have always | 
with you.’ You need never go short of oppor- | 
tunities for your gifts. The sick, too, are always | 
with you, and those who are friendless and in | 
prison. We are never denied the joy of serving | 
the least of our Master’s brethren. And the hard- | 
hearted are with us, and the selfish, those who 
repay evil for evil, and tell us in a thousand different | 
ways that they hold it better to take than to give. | 
There is the soil that calls for our sowing. Un- | 
promising ? Thorn-choked ? Throw in the seed, — 
and see if the waters do not begin to flow. The | 
faith that would venture nothing receives nothing, | 
because it is not really faith at all. But when | 
faith is there, what unexpected results will follow, | 
‘some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred.’ Not | 
in a moment, of course; we may sleep and rise 
many nights and days. But the stream of God’s | 
regenerating grace is flowing through the ary | 
ground ; until, when at last the seed springs to | 
birth, we cry, ‘Is not His word like a hammer _ 
that breaketh the rock?’ The one thing that — 


is lacking is the zeal, the confidence of the 


_ sower. 


I hear the reapers singing go 
Into God’s harvest; I that might 
Have entered with them, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


Many a one goes forth bearing precious seed 
| with tears in his eyes and heaviness in his heart. 


MirginiBus Duerisque. 
} A Living Lens. 
By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
LISBON. 
Crbat, . 
iPeh 320. 


. Christ shall be magnified in my body.’— 


You know what a magnifying lens is? You have 
_ seen grandfather reading the small print of the 
newspaper through a reading-glass? That is a 
magnifying lens: a round piece of clear glass 
slightly rounded on both sides. It makes the small 
print, which is too small for old eyes to read, large 
and clear and easy to read, as if in fact it was large 
type. 
ans will find magnifying lenses in grandmother’s 
spectacles. They are not so big as the reading- 
_ glass, for that would be too heavy for her nose, but 
they do just the same thing: they magnify, so 
that she can see to do fine needlework and delicate 
embroidery. Weak eyes need help, and their 
helper is the magnifying lens. 
You'll find it also in the cinema lantern, and in 
what we used to call ‘the magic lantern.’ It 
magnifies the little picture of a slide which only 
one or two could see at a time, or the tiny picture 
f of a film, which can hardly be seen at all, into a 
i a picture twelve or fifteen feet square that hundreds 
can all see at the same time. 
In the microscope it makes visible things too 
_ small to be seen by the naked eye, so that much 
has been learned about the tiny cells that make 
up our bodies, and the tiny germs that work 
_ mischief, and the other germs which can stop their 
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Yet he will come again with joy, bearing his sheaves 
with him. And to know that such joy will arise 
is to be conscious of it already ; and to be all the 
more conscious of it, when it is found that this 
labour is of the essence of life; the life that the 
Master shares with His disciples ; the life that flows 
on into the life everlasting. ‘Oh the happiness 
when you sow beside all waters, and send forth 
the feet of the ox and the ass.’ 


= Se ee 


jn Be Sludy. 


mischief. So the lenses of the microscope are the 
servants of health. 

They also open the gates of wonder to us. Tiny 
things that look like white dust to the naked eye 
are revealed as possessing a fairy-like loveliness. A 
beetle’s leg, which looks like a bit of black thread, 
glows like some incredible gem. The pin-point of 
a fly’s eye shines like a diamond with a thousand 
facets, and the wing of a moth unrolls like some 
priceless Persian carpet. A glimpse through a 
microscope leaves us wondering at the beauty 
God has thought it worth while to give even to the 
smallest of His works. 

To pass from the least to the greatest, another 
world of wonder is opened to us by the lenses 
of the telescope. Far things, so far away that they 
seem small, so far away that they have no features 
and only seem points of light in the sky, some so 
far away that the eye alone cannot see them at all, 
are brought near and made plainly visible. That 
little point of light we call ‘ Jupiter’ turns out to 
be a world fourteen hundred times the size of our 
earth with five moons all to itself. Saturn shines 
out with its rings like a golden peach on a silver 
dish, and the faint whiteness of the Milky Way 
gleams with the glory of a million suns. 

Have you ever used a lens as a burning glass ? 
It gathers the scattered rays of sunlight, which 
only warm us kindly, into a focus. A focus means 
a hearth and a hearth means a fire; and the 
magnifying lens, because it focuses the sunlight, 
can kindle paper and wood and dead things into 
a living fire. 

So the magnifying lens makes little things big, 
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far things near, invisible things visible, and can 
kindle a fire. 

Now in one of his letters St. Paul says a strange 
thing : he says it is his eager desire and hope ‘ that 
Christ shall be magnified in his body.’ St. Paul 
didn’t know anything about lenses, for they hadn’t 
been discovered then, but I am quite certain that 
if he heard what you have just been hearing, he 
would say, ‘ That’s exactly what I mean. I want 
to be a magnifying lens to help people to see the 
unseen Christ ; to bring near to them the Christ 
that seems so far away ; to gather the love of God, 
which is about us like the sunlight, into a focus so 
that it wakens warmth in cold hearts and kindles 
dead souls into a burning and flaming enthusiasm 
for Jesus. JI want to be a living lens.’ 

That is what every Christian life should be. To 
many people Christ is something far away, a man 
in a book, a figure in a creed, somebody who died 
nineteen hundred years ago. The only way they 
can see Him in His beauty, know Him in His 
power, feel Him to be near, is through the magnify- 
ing lens of a Christian life. Lives to whom Christ is 
real and near make this real and bring Him near to 
all who meet them. They kindle in others a flame 
for Christ. Such a life yours should be, and by the 
grace of Jesus Christ can be. 

Think of your body in this way and you will care 
for it rightly. Our body is a bit of a puzzle, but I 
think this is the answer to the puzzle. A lens must 
be taken care of to do its best. It must be kept 
clean, free from dust, undimmed by breath or the 
touch of hot fingers ; and if Christ is to, be magnified 
in your body you must keep it clean and pure and 
free from the passions that dim. Dust must not 
be allowed to settle on your daily devotions. 
Scientists, photographers, astronomers take every 
care of their precious lenses, and your body is more 
precious than any of these. They show us 
wonderful and beautiful things, but Christ is most 
wonderful of all and most lovely, and life can have 
no aim more noble and no success more splendid 
than that ‘ Christ shall be magnified in my body.’ 


Singing and Listening. 


By THE REVEREND HAROLD D£RBYSHIRE, 
HARROGATE. 


* Take heed how ye hear.’—Lk 818, 


Just beyond the bottom of our garden there:is a 
tall poplar tree. Every morning and evening in 
springtime a thrush sits on one of its branches and 
sings a cheerful song. Sometimes he will sing on a 
dull, cold day in the middle of winter. 
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It is a 


the tune so often. 
says about it: 


That’s the wise thrush; he sings each song 
twice over, 

Lest you should think he never could re- 
capture 

The first fine careless rapture ! 


But a good tune is worth hearing more than once, 
and to me the thrush seems to say, ‘ If you know a 
better song, sing it !’ 

As I have listened to him, I have often wondered | *” 
where the thrush learned his sweet song, but the | 


other day I thought I was near to the secret of it. | », 


There had been a sharp shower of rain, and I was | 
looking out of the window to see if it had stopped | 
when I saw my friend the thrush, with his big eyes | 
and his speckled breast, hopping about the lawn. | * 
He was not hopping about there just for fun; he | ‘ 


was wide-awake and very busy. He would take | idl 


three steps or so, and then put his head on one } ' 
side, almost touching the ground, as if listening |) * 
intently. Then, quick as lightning, down would go | * 
his beak into the ground, and just as quickly it | 
would come up again with a wriggling worm in it. | 
Poor worm! Time after time the thrush repeated | ik 
his performance. eg 
How did he know where to find the worms! > 
Well, it seemed clear enough to me that his hearing | 
was so well trained that, when he bent his head to | 
listen, he could tell exactly where they were moving | 
about under the lawn. 
Tommy Tucker, as you know, sang for his supper, | 
but the thrush listened for his. I think that the | 
reason why the thrush is a good singer is just this— | 
he is a good listener. i 
You will have noticed that deaf people are | 
seldom able to speak or to sing very well. There | 
are many others, not deaf, who could sing better if — 
they took more trouble to listen. You know that |> 
babies learn to talk just by imitating other people; |” 
if they did not listen, they would never be able to | 
speak. | 
Now the thrush, who listened so well on the | | 
lawn, must have listened often and often in the tree-_} 
tops to the music of the wind in the branches and | 
among the leaves. There he has heard many sweet | 
notes and lovely melodies that we have missed, and, | 
because he has listened so well, he is able to sing ~ 
them over again for us. 
It is the same with seeing as with hearing. When 
you see a beautiful picture, perhaps you say, ‘It | 
must be fine to be able to paint like that! Iwish | 


Icould’ But painting is not only what we call a 
“gift.” Before he could paint that picture, the 
_ artist looked—and looked—and looked! A lady 
once saw a brilliant sunset picture by the great 
artist, Turner, and said to him, ‘ Mr. Turner, J 
never saw a sunset like that!’ ‘No, madam,’ he 
_ teplied, ‘don’t you wish you could ?’ She had not 
- looked at the western sky in the evening so long or 
so lovingly as he. 

_ The poets also have had to look and to listen 
| before they could sing. Can you recall those lines 
_ in which Wordsworth speaks of a very tiny flower, 
so common that we often pass it by unnoticed : 


The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the Sun. 


_ He must have been looking at the meadow very 
_ carefully one bright morning to have noticed the 
_ shadow of the little daisy ! 

_ So—listen and look ; and then sing for others. 
Tell them what you hear and see, and you will make 
_ somebody very happy—as the thrush makes us by 
‘his cheerful song. ‘Take heed how ye hear,’ or, 
as Dr. Moffatt translates it, ‘Take care how you 
listen.’ 

If you want to live a brave and useful life, listen 
_ to the words of Jesus, and look to His life for an 
_ example. Then, having heard the best, go on to 

“be the best that you can be.’ 


The ECGristian Year. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Divine Fatherhood. 

‘ Your heavenly Father knoweth.’—Mt 6%, 


Christianity introduced into the world a new 
_ thought of God. The character of our religion must 
i of course depend on the view we take of God. What 
was the character of the God whom Jesus revealed ? 
_ It is most simply summed up in the words, ‘ your 
| heavenly Father knoweth.’ 


es 


we read, ‘ Yea, like as a father pitieth his own chil- 
) dren; even so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
_ fear him’; and the prophets, Hosea in particular, 
Be sentty refer to the Fatherhood of God. But 
_ though this is so, the teaching of Jesus may be called 
new for two reasons. First, He made it plain, as 

ait was not made plain in the Old Testament, that 
_| Love was the innermost nature of God. The Old 


Testament writers, when they called God Father, 
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still thought of Him as somewhat stern and remote. 
He was the great Creator, a Sovereign or Monarch, 
benevolent indeed towards His subjects, but wrap- 
ping Himself round in majesty and dignity, so that 
men never felt quite at ease in His presence. But 
Jesus bade men have no fear of God. He was Love; 
He was near at hand, and was interested even in 
the details of His earthly children’s lives. Secondly, 
to the prophets God was the Father of Israel. 
Some of the greater prophets understood that He 
was the Universal Father of all men, but even they 
regarded His Fatherhood as something which 
peculiarly belonged to the chosen race. Jesus 
pictured God as the Father of humanity. Over 
sea and land stretched the love of God, wide as the 
sky, deep as its unfathomable depths. That was 
Christ’s teaching, and it was new. 

But more important than the teaching was 
Christ’s own attitude to God. He lived out what 
He believed and taught, and in Him men saw what 
the love of God meant and what it ought to mean in 
their own lives. There is a vast difference between 
an abstract truth and that truth made concrete 
in an example. When we confront truth made real 
in an example, when it is there before our eyes, we 
understand it much better than when we read 
about it in books. We should know much more 
clearly what Norman architecture is if we visited 
a Norman church than we should if we had only 
studied an architectural treatise. 

Let us take one or two instances from the life 
of Jesus, and so try to understand what He implied 
when He called God a Father. We notice, first 
of all,that He never had any doubt about the matter. 
To Him it was the supreme reality of existence. 
As a boy, when His parents found Him among the 
doctors of the law in the Temple, His word was— 
‘Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business (or in my Father’s house)?’ His last 
utterance on the Cross was—‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.’ We cannot trace out 
the process by which He came to His assurance. 
There must have been a development in His 
experience of God. The love of God must have 
meant more to Him at the end of His life than it 
meant at the beginning ; but the mystery of His 
spiritual growth we cannot fathom. Just because 
He was what He was He must have started with a 
clearer vision of God’s nature than that with which 
we start. Sin spoils our vision of God. But having 
no sin His spiritual eye was undimmed from the 
very first. 

Observe how He bade men treat God and think 
of God. He told them that God was interested 
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in small things, in the flowers and birds. Much more 
was He interested in men, His children. They were 
not to be afraid. Nothing is more striking in the 
teaching of Jesus than His emphasis upon the value 
of the individual. God, He says in effect, does not 
treat Nature or humanity in the mass, but discrimi- 
nates, as Love always must, and deals with each 
thing which He has made as something unique, 
as a special reflection of His glory. 

Jesus bade men pray to God. The Father took 
an interest inthem. Let them talk to Him in prayer 
as a child talks to its earthly father. He is a poor 
kind of human father who is not interested in the 
doings of his child, in the little things which occupy 
its mind from hour to hour. Can man be superior 
to God in this respect ? Must not God be interested 
in the doings of His children and want to hear 
them speak to Him? Let them try in as natural 
a way as possible to be friends with this great Friend 
in heaven, and by prayer realize His presence and 
His love. 

It is all so simple and fresh. It is perhaps in- 
evitable that we should have our ecclesiastical 
systems and elaborate theologies, but there is a 
danger that they may erect a barrier between us 
and God. Many are at this time feeling this deeply, 
feeling how formal our worship often is, and how 
the Church is cramped and fettered by its long 
inheritance from the past. We are looking for a 
renewed sense of the nearness and reality of God. 

Again, Jesus dwelt on the thought of the patience 
of God. We turn away from Him; we refuse His 
offer of grace, and go our own selfish-way. But He 
waits patiently, hoping that we shall be ready to 
make the fresh start, even at the ninth or eleventh 
hour, like the labourers in the vineyard. His 
love is so great that it will bear patiently all the 
slights and insults which we put upon it, if only by 
this patience He may win us back into union with 
Himself. , 

If we study what Jesus said about God, and note 
what was His own relation to the Father, we shall 
see that His great underlying thought was that of 
an infinite Love, near at hand, interested in men 
and in small things, a Love which calls for a response 
from us, the response of trust and obedience and 
quiet confidence. There is, indeed, a_ sterner 
side to the thought of Jesus about God, but central 
in Christ’s teaching is this doctrine of the Divine 
Fatherhood. 

Have we the conception of God which Jesus had, 
and, if we have, does it influence our lives ? 

F irst of all, such a thought of God ought to bring 
us joy. It should set us free from anxieties and 
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brooding cares and worries. Worry renders life le 
miserable for so many, perhaps for all of us at | 
times, and we begin to wonder if God knows or } 
cares. Is not one of the defects in our religion | 
that we lack the spirit of joy? The secret of a ) 
man’s religion should shine in his face, as it does | 
indeed sometimes. In part this is a physical | 
matter. Body affects soul very closely; and if | — 
we feel tired or overstrung it is difficult to be calm | 
or happy. But here is just the opportunity to | 
make the will-conquer and the spirit prevail. In | 
this matter prayer helps more than anything else, if 
for prayer is self-committal into the wise keeping of | _ 
God. i 
Under the joy which our religion ought to bring | 
us lies the spirit of trust. Faith we call it. But | 
trust is a simpler word, and not so coloured with | 
theological controversy. If God is a Father we | . 
should be ready to trust Him utterly, and to put | © 
our whole lives confidently into His hands. We | - 
find it difficult at times to do this. Questionings | 
of all kinds come into our minds. Does He care, } 
when, let us say, an earthquake comes, or a pesti- | _. 
lence, and apparently kills its victims indiscrimin- | 
ately ? Certainly there are difficulties, and we do | 
not wish to minimize them or completely explain | 
them. But we know Jesus faced the many | _ 
problems of His life, and yet His assurance never |. 
wavered. 
To have this trust we must put God to the test. | 
We must behave like sons who have a sure confidence | 
in their Father’s love and wisdom. There is no | 
other way of learning these things. Religion must | 
be lived out. Cn. 
We are not Christians unless we have this trust, |_| 
not as a mere vague belief in God’s Providence, but | 
as a living and operative confidence, the kind of | 
confidence which a child has in its father or | 
mother. 
Lastly, if the son is to talk to his Father, if we | 
are to make all our wants known to God in sure |) 
confidence that He hears and cares, then the other 
truth must be true also, that God talks to us, and | 
has things which He wants to say to us. Religion | 
is friendship between man and God. It cannot be | 
a one-sided relation. 
Our Christianity will be a living thing, only if 
we are thus on the watch for God.1 


When He appoints to meet thee, go thou forthe 
It matters not | 
If south or north, 
Bleak waste or sunny plot. I 
‘1. F. Storr, What it means to be a Christian, 24. e. 
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Nor think, if haply He thou seek’st be late, 
He does thee wrong ; 

To stile or gate 
Lean thou thy head, and long! 

It may be that to spy thee He is mounting 
Upon a tower, 

Or in thy counting 

Thou hast mista’en the hour. 

But, if He come not, neither do thou go 
Till Vesper chime ; 

Belike thou then shalt know 
He hath been with thee all the time. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Test of the Two Voices. 


“For he hath said, I will never leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee. So that we may boldly say, The Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do unto me.’ 
—Heb 13° °, 


God says something to us, and so we can say 
something about God to ourselves. Because the 
voice of the Lord brings us a promise, our voice 
gains a ring of confidence in Him; the one Voice 
draws out or ought to draw out the other. Unless 
God had spoken, there would be no voice of faith 
at allin our world. But He has broken the silence, 
saying, ‘ I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee,’ 
promising His presence. So that we may con- 
fidently say, ‘The Lord is my helper.’ Why? 
Because His presence helps us by drawing out all 
that is best in us. 

We know how in the company of certain people 
we are at our best ; when they are with us, we seem 
to be capable of more than at other times. Their 
faith in us inspires us, till we lose some of our 
nervous anxieties and become ashamed of taking 
life on a low level. And what our friends do for 
us occasionally, God does constantly by His real 
presence. The consciousness that He is with us 
is a consciousness that, through the contradictions 
and apparent aimlessness that often dishearten 
men on earth, there is a divine mind and purpose 
which cannot be overborne, and which embraces us 
in its sweep. As we rest in this, we are more our- 
selves. Little as we may be able to interpret 
the course of things, and uncertain as we may be of 
the future, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we are in the presence of One who sees the end 
from the beginning, and that quiet confidence fits 
us to do and to bear things better. It is God’s 
promise that we shall never be left to ourselves. 

One Gospel begins by telling how Jesus was 
called Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
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with us, and it ends with the Lord Jesus promising, 
‘I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.’ Another Gospel opens, ‘In the beginning 
was the Word,’ and at the end shows the Lord 
bidding a disciple ‘ Follow thou me.’ There is 
not one sentence of the New Testament which is 
not written more or less directly in view of this 
living Lord, who is ‘the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ In the Word and in the Sacraments 
of the Church, in all the worship and service of 
Christian folk, what makes our faith genuine is the 
impulse to verify this Presence by understanding 
and sharing the interests of the living Lord, since 
there is no fellowship apart from the discipline of 
common interests. Is it any wonder that men and 
women repeatedly say to themselves. ‘ God is with 
me; what else matters?’ Like the particular 
group to which this Epistle was written, they may 
not have very ample possessions, or they may have 
to be handling a jagged, awkward bit of life, but 
they dare to be content. What they are saying is 
not, ‘I’ve only this.’ It is, ‘I have God—and this.’ 

‘T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ Some- 
times we leave Him. We leave Him out of account 
in handling life, or we turn our backs upon Him 
because we are so busy or happy in our private 
concerns, imagining that for the time being, at any 
rate, we can manage to get along without Him, 
trying even, it may be, to run or to reform the 
world on our own account. Another weakness of 
modern life in the religious world is that some of us 
listen far more to what other people say to us or 
about us than we do to what God says. Our very 
worship is in danger of becoming a discussion- 
group. 

We are a self-centred generation, most of us. In 
science we have learned at last that our earth 
revolves round the sun, but in modern religion we 
are in peril of reversing this lesson; instead of 
acknowledging that our world derives its light and 
life from God, we seem to assume that it is the 
centre of the cosmos, able to generate spontane- 
ously all the illumination and direction that it 
requires. We chatter about being the captains 
of our souls, or we shout, J will not fear ! without 
waiting to listen to any Voice that justifies such a 
vaunt. Mercifully the Lord is not quick to with- 
draw His promise of being with us, careless, self- 
confident creatures that we are. ‘That Scripture 
gave me hope,’ says Bunyan, speaking of a dark 
passage in his life, when he wondered if the Lord 
could have any further interest in him; and the 
Scripture that met his doubt was this promise, ‘ I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ It came 
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home to him with reassurance, though he had to 
make an effort to accept it. ‘O Lord, said I, but 
I have left thee. Then it answered again, But I 
will not leave thee. For this I thank God also.’ 
As do many of us still in the twentieth century no 
less than in the seventeenth. 

If we do not know our need of Him, mercifully 
for us He does. For the coming of God to men in 
Jesus Christ, His Son, is God saying to us, as it 
were, ‘Come, let us live life together. You 
require Me to be with you, to face the changes 
and to bear the monotony of existence ; you need 
at every turn of the road to hear a Voice that is 
not your own.’ The weight of this relationship 
falls upon Him, not on us, thank God. Take life 
at its sharpest and deepest, when we are facing 
something we know or, what may be even worse, 
something we do not know, so beset by illusions 
and apprehensions that we no longer are able to 
say, ‘I will not fear’; then God sounds His voice 
of promise more loudly in our ears, till, recalled 
from self-analysis and anxious argument about the 
ways of the Lord, we remember the wisdom of 
listening to Him. It is our second-rate phil- 
osophies of religion and the self-satisfaction of our 
practical energies that reduce the religious world to 
a whispering gallery of echoes. The revivals of 
Christianity, that rescue men from such an impasse, 
are the result of regaining, at the cost of much 
pride, the attitude of those who are convinced 
that their one source of vital hope lies in listening 
to that Voice of God’s real presence which is, for 
all of us and for every one of us, saying,still, ‘ I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 

Now we should answer this Voice with a voice 
of some confidence. We ought to say, The Lord, 
the Lord who thus promises His presence, 7s my 
helper. What rallies us is primarily this conscious- 
ness of His presence, not any explanation of the 
situation, but the assurance that the Lord stands 
by us, in spite of our bad past and in face of any 
threatening future. Sometimes He cannot explain 
to us here and now the reasons of what is happening, 
and in any case these reasons are only intelligible 
to those who are in touch with Him in the fellow- 
ship that He lives to create and to sustain. There 
are times when we are called to trust Him, though 
we cannot yet understand Him, to believe that He 
is here with a plan of His own. It may sound to 
the outsider a poor sort of relief, but to those who 
are on the inside it is at times everything to be able 
to say, ‘ The Lord is my helper just because He never 
leaves me. J will not fear what.man can do to me, 
since I do know that My Godis doing something 
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with me.’ We may say it confidently to ourselves. 


We ought to be saying it. 


Yet, of these two voices, God’s is often more 


distinct than ours. We say, ‘I think God helps 
me.’ Why should we be so uncertain ? Why does 
our religious affirmation waver upon our lips ? 

The presence of the Lord is attested to us so 
richly in the sacraments and worship of the Church, 
so evidently real in the lives of some at our side, so 
guaranteed by the Spirit of God in our human 
experience and tradition. What is there to prevent 
us here and now from verifying the truth of it? If 
our service in the house of God has not made us 
conscious of God’s presence with us, the fault is 
grave, whether it is ours or the preachers. For 
this is His supreme aim in all our worship, that we 
may be enabled to ratify for ourselves once more 
the promise, ‘I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.’ This He has said. This He still says ; it is 
His purpose to let this Voice of promise be heard by 
us ‘again, amid our noisy sounds of ‘ uplift’ and 
self-suggestion in the religious world as well as 
amid the clamour that would induce us to believe 
that we are forlorn creatures in the universe. 
hath said it. Surely we can raise the second voice, 
then, and say with some humble confidence, ‘I 
will not fear.’ 4 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
New Debts for Old. 


‘And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both.’—Lk 7%. 


The two debtors had this in common, they had 
nothing to pay. It mattered not what the amount 
of their debt was, five pounds, fifty pounds, or five 
hundred pounds, so long as there was nothing to 
meet it. 
would be greater in the one than in the other, not 


only after, but before, the debt was cancelled ; that | 
is, if the debtor had an honourable sense of his | 


obligation. It is only one who is burdened with a 
sense of his debt who can know the joy of release 
when it is cancelled. The amounts were not large. 
But that is not the point of the parable. It is not 
with the absolute nature of the debt that our Lord 
is dealing : it is with the differing sense of obligation 
evoked by the cancelling of the debts. 


Some may think that God has no claim against |) 


them because they have never committed any 

gross sin. But what of sins of temper, sins of 

social attitude, sins of neglect? Who has not a 

share in the need of the gospel of forgiveness ? 
1 J. Moffatt, His Gifts and Promises, 208. 


He |, 


It is true that the sense of indebtedness | 
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And no sin is worse than that of justifying ourselves 
in God’s sight. His standard of purity and 
integrity is absolute. We do not say that all sins 


and all sinners are alike, or deserve the same 
_ punishment. 


‘The woman that was a sinner’ was 
far guiltier than Simon the Pharisee, if not in God’s 


sight, at least in the eyes of the world. He was a 


respectable member of society, while she was a 
woman without character. It would seem as if it 
were easier for the disreputable than for the re- 
spectable to come to a sense of what they owe to 
God. It is certainly easier for them to see the 
absolute nature of their debt, when once the 
moment of vision comes. 

What could be the use of forgiving any one a 
debt he does not acknowledge or feel he owes ? 


_ While we are still in the region of self-justification, 


nothing like so much as she. 


debt.’ 


most. 


we are not near the place of repentance. We must 
get away from the region of self-excuse and self- 
approval if we would come to the place where 
Christ can help us. 

The woman in the story of the anointing knew 


something of what she owed. She had been brought 
_ to a condition of absolute bankruptcy. She had 


sold everything, even her body. Not a doubt that 
she was the bigger debtor of the two. Simon owed 
Jesus made that 
clear. Yet, he was a debtor too. And in either 
case it was the kind of debt that one could do nothing 
to meet, so the difference between the amounts was 
not of much account. 

J. M. E. Ross, in his Devotional Commentary, has 
pointed out that the Greek word used here has 
the suggestion of doing something agreeable. An 
ordinary creditor, disposed to be generous, would 
say, ‘ Well, I suppose I must write this off as a bad 
But there is nothing here that would make 
the debtors feel their position. No sooner was the 
trouble made known than it was instantly dealt 
with. As T. R. Glover says, ‘He forgave them 
the debt with such a charm that they both loved 
Him.’ It was only a question of who loved Him 
Of course, the one who had most forgiven. 
It was a case of new debts for old. Instead of the 
old sense of bankruptcy, hopeless and humiliating, 
there is a new sense of indebtedness. The more 


absolute it is, the more uncalculating and un- 


restrained is the grateful love. It is when Christ 
has done everything for us that we want to give 


everything to Him, not only our souls but also our 


bodies. We cannot give our souls, indeed, until 
we give our bodies. That is why St. Paul says: 
‘Present your bodies a living sacrifice.’ He says 


_ nothing there about ‘spirits.’ Christ wants all 
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our physical energy, not only our mental powers, 
but the whole emotional nature, the whole force of 
physical impulse which we have been using self- 
indulgently, the whole tide of passion which we have 
been recklessly squandering—all that He claims 
if He would completely cancel the debt we owe. 

We do not know where or when this woman 
first met Jesus. It may have been at that other 
feast of Levi, the publican, that she was first 
challenged. It may have been there she was 
called to account, and saw in a flash something of 
what she had wasted and spent, something that 
was not really her own at all—her purity, her 
virtue, her honour. Probably she had yet no 
sense of sin forgiven ; though she had all the pre- 
requisite conditions of forgiveness, the saving 
sorrow and shame of a true repentance. There 
was also a great love coming to birth in her heart, 
that was ready to brave cold and hostile looks, 
mocking eyes, and sneering jests; a love that was 
already burning with shame at the discourtesy, the 
insults which were offered to Him in that house 
and among that company ; a love that at last broke 
through all restraints and acted otherwise than was 
planned, in an abandonment of selflessness and 
self-giving. She broke the flask, the narrow neck 
which would only admit of the precious contents to 
come drop by drop, and poured it all over His head 
and feet. She felt it must be all or nothing. 

It was here the experience of forgiveness began. 
It does not begin until we have got to the point of 
realizing that we are in debt by our sin, that we 
have nothing to pay. That means it must be paid 
by some one else. We can do nothing about it, we 
can only bring the debt to Him and leave it to Him. 
If we are willing to see the last of our sin, He will 
wipe it out. But not easily ; and not anyhow. 

‘Which is easier,’ said Jesus in the story of the 
palsied man, ‘ to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee ; 
or to say, Arise and walk?’ You see what the 
Master implies there. It is easier to tell a palsied 
man to walk—it is easier to meet any other human 
need—than to say, thy sins are forgiven. At first 
that sounds strange from Jesus. We should have 
thought it easy for Him to forgive. He said so 
many glorious words about forgiveness; He 
exhibited it so marvellously in His life. But no ; 
it was hard for Him to forgive, because He took sin 
seriously. 

Forgiveness can only come in one way by bearing 
the shame and guilt of our sin: It always means 
self-substitution. He who gives forgiveness gives 
himself. And it is not easy. When we face Christ 
we face one whose plummet reached to the bottom 
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of sin. Nobody ever took it so seriously, nobody 
ever hated it so for what it did to people. Yet He 
taught forgiveness, and forgave so freely that no 
poor human wreck was beyond the reach of its 
benedictions. 

No wonder this debtor had so great a love, like 
that other who said, ‘Who loved me and gave 
himself for me.’ ‘I am debtor.’ New debts for 
old! Dr. Glover makes an addition to his comment 
on the charming action of the creditor. He adds, 
‘One feels that the end of the story must be that 
they both paid him, and loved him all the more 
for taking the money!’ There is a sense in which 
it is deeply true. While our sin stands against us, 
we can do nothing about it, not if we toiled at good 
works and cultivated all the virtues for all the years 
of our life. ‘A man may cultivate religion up to a 
point,’ says J. M. E. Ross, ‘ and be the better for it ; 
he can deepen and strengthen his character by 
attending religious ordinances, but he will never get 
beyond a certain point in self-giving to God’s 
Kingdom.’ It is the experience of Christ’s for- 
giveness that is the secret of a selfless, devoted, 
uncalculating love. 

The Kingdom will only come when ‘ one loving 
heart sets another on fire’ with the love that sent 
Christ to the Cross for our sin. Until we believe 
that Christ can and does forgive our sin, and break 
the power of it, we are not in a position to pay Him 
back anything of what we owe. But the moment 
we are set free we can pay Him back something, 
only to love Him all the more for taking our poor 
coin. Jesus is waiting to have His due. You 
remember Browning speaks of 


The sense within me that I owe a debt 
Convinces me that somewhere must be 
Somebody waiting to have His due. 


It is none other than He, ‘ Who is so easy to please 
and so hard to satisfy.’ When the debt is but 
barely acknowledged He is pleased. When the 
sense of indebtedness grows into a great love that 
sends us out to do His will with a devotion that is 
utterly selfless and self-giving, He is more than 
pleased. He is, then, seeing of the travail of His 
soul and is satisfied.t 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Marks of Christ. 
“From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I bear 
in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.’—Gal 61”. 
This urge in man to be branded, indelibly marked, 
irrevocably sealed, is perhaps as old as history. At 
1E,. Macmillan, Seeking and Finding, 109. 
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least we know that the earliest records of an ancient |_| 
cult in India—some of the earliest manuscripts } 
extant—refer to the custom as being then im-| | 
memorial. And it has been persisted in to the} ° 
present day. Athletes, boxers, sailors, are still) | 
not disdainful of the indelible tattoo. Nor is| | 
it just a fashion: for sailors, at any rate, to have a | 
cross on the forearm has its purpose in their minds. 
Against the day when their bodies may be washed | 
up, unhonoured and unknown, on some foreign | : 
shore, they claim thereby the chance of Christian |’ 
burial. To retain one’s personality at all costs | ee 
would seem to be the prior motive. | 
When St. Paul, however, wrote these words, | ° 
the figure had also an almost opposite connotation. |‘ 
In his mind, it would appear, to be ‘ marked’ had | _» 
more the meaning of losing one’s identity than of |: 
retaining it. In the era that he adorned, to be} » 
marked was more the sign of slavery. It is said |: 
of the soldiers who served the great Alexander that | 
many had the ‘ A’ marked upon their wrists because | 
they were happy to be his servants all their dayey f 
Nor was slavery always of compulsion in the East. | 
The Jews, whose humanity was often apparedi | 1 
against the background of surrounding peoples, | 
gave most slaves their freedom after seven years ; | 
but a man could become a bond servant for ever if |_ 
he wished. Then his service was lifelong, and only | 
then was he branded. | 
It would be in this sense more than the other | 
that St. Paul would call on men no longer to trouble | 


him; for he bore branded on his body the marks } | 
of the Lord Jesus. The claim was literal enough. |, 
Shipwreck, fastings . . . the very rigours of malaria- | 


infested dungeons would be sufficient to substantiate |) | 
his claim. And there was a victorious thrust in his | 
confession! St. Paul, who had tested the mastery | 
of Christ for seven years, was proud to be a ‘ bond | 
servant in the house of the Lord for ever!’ The | 
Apostle, who so often pictured life in terms of battle, - 
was not ashamed of this war from which there was _ 
no discharge, but would have been glad to bear the | 
earliest Christian symbol—a fish—tattooed upon his | 
wrist, caught as he was in the net of God’s love. | 
He is a supreme example of the age-long urge of 
man to be veritably shackled in communion with | 
his God. 
If the days in which we live have grown more | 
gracious—if, at least in one’s own land, we are no | 
longer tortured for the Faith—it is still in no mere 
metaphorical sense that men can bear, branded on— 
their body, the marks of the Lord Jesus. 
We all know saints to-day who bear even outward © 
marks of their devotion. The missionary, home — 
| 


| 


from African swamps, grey and broken before his 
_ time; the X-ray pioneer who knew not the power 
of his own discovery ; or the victim of a too-close 
' study of tuberculosis, in the service of the brethren 
of Christ,—all these ‘bear about them in their 
_ bodies the dying of the Lord Jesus.’ Nor need we 
| go to mission fields: there are also the mission- 
aries of our own fireside. Tolstoy has the story of 
the king who gave a banquet to which all kinds of 
men were bidden ; but the high table was reserved 
only for those whose hands were hard and horny 
with daily manual toil. What was it that first 
turned that missionary but an exasperation at the 
inadequacy of this world’s laws, till he ran, as a 
fugitive, to the strange new God who died on the 
Cross? What first occasioned the mark that for 
ever encumbers the X-ray pioneer, but an impatience 
| with the guerilla warfare of isolated sciences, and 
acceptance of a place in that ever-growing army 
who consecrate their knowledge to the release of 
suffering humanity? Till he found he, too, could 


I have a Captain, and the heart 
Of every private man 

Has drunk in valour from His eyes 
Since first the world began. 

He is most merciful in fight, 

| And, of His wounds, a passing sight 

i i The embers of my dying might 
Into a flame can fan ! 


And the odd thing about you and me is that we 
want to be like those people. 

How, then, can we attain? The God of Jesus 
_ Christ has never asked His followers to be dervishes: 
_ that, by gashing themselves, they might attain 
= t0 holiness. But is it not fair to suggest that, in 
_ these days, He is asking us to be severe? We live 
e 

_ to-day in an atmosphere of social discipline. To 

Divtiain fullness of life many political experiments are 
} being made: all with discipline in the forefront of 
: their code. There is only one ultimate alternative 
to Communism, or Fascism—if the legitimate 
i ~ demands of the mass of men are to be attained. 
| That alternative is the bringing to birth of the 

Divine society—the Kingdom of God. If it is 
_ to survive in the maelstrom of lesser alternatives, 
then those who believe in its possibility must face 
_ for themselves more discipline. There must be 
less discussion and more discipleship. We must 
see ourselves an army, if indeed we would call Him 


| our commander. 


We must make no mistake. Christ does ask us 


to be severe. The experts in psycho-therapy have 
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done, and are doing, a great work. Their real enemies 
are sometimes their vaunted followers, who talk 
loosely about self-expression, and the dangers of 
repression: often enough upsetting, in their own 
practical application, the first principles of the 
psychologists. Christ knew all about the dangers 
of repression and the need of self-expression, and 
yet He wrote: ‘If thy right eye causeth thee to 
stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee. And 
if thy right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for 
thee that one of thy members should perish, and 
not thy whole body go into hell.’ Here is not a 
passing sentence, but the repetition of a studied 
imperative. Christ does ask us to be severe. 
Indeed, Christ asks us to be slaves! We speak 
much of ‘ service’ to-day, and, in its place, it is 
right. Much more often than not, however, when 
our Lord speaks of servants, the actual word that 
He used was slaves. You may say that the demand 
is grim: but it is shot through with the paradox 
of the Cross. Christ was the real psychologist and 
He so spoke, because He knew that it is of the nature 
of man to be enslaved ! 

Men make such a fallacious problem of it. They 
think the choice before them is between being 
bound hand and foot to ‘the good ’—or placidly 
living their own quiet lives, unencumbered by de- 
mands. But it is notso. It is not only those who 
follow Jesus who go marked to the grave. Every 
man goes ‘ marked’ to the grave. The problem is, 
whose marks do you choose to carry? For have 
you never seen on a man the marks of a dissolute 
life ? Have you not seen, on half a hundred faces, 
the marks of a dissatisfied life? We all go marked 
to the grave. Man’s problem is not: ‘Shall we 
submit to be marked?’ It is: ‘What mark 
shall we carry with us ?’ 

It is—in the paradox—only as we accept His 
mark that, in fact, we find freedom. Francis of 
Assisi accepted the marks as no man before, or 
since: yet so free did he feel that the sun became 
his brother, and mortal death his sister. He 
obtained not merely the freedom of Perugia: 
nor even the freedom of the world. He achieved 
the freedom of the universe! The beautiful thought 
of the Church of England collect might be more 
beautiful still, if it followed more exactly the 


Latin. ‘ Whom to serve is perfect freedom,’ should 
really read: ‘ Whom to serve as a slave is to reign 
as a king.’ 


And, once this claim is established, there is 
nothing more ‘to bother about.’ Slander and 
malice mean nothing, and public opinion goes by 
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the board. ‘ From henceforth no man can trouble 
us, if we bear branded in our body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus.’ 

And, in fact, the one other thing needful happens. 
We saw that sometimes the urge ‘to be marked’ 
was dictated by the pathetic longing of men that 
their personality might survive. If really we 
desire to retain our personality, it is only in Christ 


> 


TBe Rendel Harris Pappri.’ 


By THE REVEREND C. A. Puitiips, M.A., BouRNEMOUTH. 


In the winter of 1922-23 Dr. Rendel Harris, then 
Curator of MSS at the Rylands Library, made 
another visit to Sinai, and on his way acquired 
privately in Egypt a quantity of papyni, partly 
from dealers in Cairo, and partly at Behnesa. In 
1925 he presented the collection to the Woodbrooke 
Settlement, and the trustees deposited it, pro tem., 
in the Central Library of the Selly Oak Colleges. 
Up till 1932 less than half had been mounted, and 
little was known of the contents. But it has been 
worth while that they should have waited these 
years for the eyes, the patience, and the skill of 
so able and devoted a papyrologist as Mr. Enoch 
Powell, and one who, as he acknowledges in his 
preface, has been able to have ‘ thé’stimulus and 
encouragement gained through personal contact 
with the scholar from whom the collection takes 
its name’; and many will rejoice with him that 
the Doctor is still with us to observe the published 
results of this—the latest of his many lifelong 
researches and studies in this particular field. 

The majority of these papyri come from 
Oxyrhynchus, and present in one volume of 165 
documents a fairly representative collection of the 
whole rich store hitherto published in many 
volumes, with the exception that there is here no 
Logion or portion of the Biblical text. There are 
classical fragments, new and extant, census returns, 
tax receipts, loans, wills, contracts, notice of run- 
away slaves, a list of spices (?) for a medical pre- 
scription, prayers, magical formule, private letters, 
all, as should be expected in this Roman settle- 
ment, falling within the Christian era, with the 
exception of two, a decree of Ptolemy Philometor, 

1 Edited, with Translation and Notes, by J. Enoch 
Powell (Cambridge University Press, 1936). 
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Jesus that we can hope to do so. But the condition | 
is manifest : 


Then shall ye be sons of God 

And, if sons, heirs. | 
Heirs of God, and fellow-heirs with Jesus Christ | 
If so be that ye suffer with Him.1 | 


1G. F. MacLeod, Govan Calling, 133. 


and a portion of Iliad xii., also of the second | 
century B.c. For the frontispiece there is the best- | 
known portrait of the collector; there are five | 
excellent plates, chiefly of the new classical frag- | 
ments to facilitate identification, and well illustrating | 
the faithful patience going on in many libraries | 
‘that nothing be lost,’ and also happily including | 
those seventeen new lines referred to below. The | 
general arrangement of the texts, translations, | 
notes, and indices is similar to that of the Grenfell © 
and Hunt editions, with one or two useful improve- 
ments; there are separate vocabularies for the | 
literary and non-literary texts, and the new words | 
in the latter (some fifty) are marked with an asterisk. 
The classical fragments come from the IJizad, | 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Euripides, Plato, and | 
Demosthenes, in some cases with variants which | 
will be noted or adopted in future editions, or | 
which confirm conjectures made by recent editors. 
Among the non-literary papyri, as might be ex-_ 
pected from a neighbourhood already so well 
documented, there is little that is strikingly new | 
either in matter or in the illustration of New Testa= | 
ment words or usages. A contract between officials | 
(No. 64) throws further light on the phylarch ;— 
there is only one for the whole city, and among his | 
duties is that of nominating to liturgies. This” 
contract has to do with the hitherto unknown | 
term, pvAaxpicia, perhaps meaning the registra- | 
tion of members of the phyle. There are good 
examples of such testamentary words or terms as | 
TO éiBadrov }€pos, KaTavTayv, (to come down by 
inheritance, cf. 1 Co rol); dmerdGeros, of a will un- | 
changed at the time of death (cf. He 618) ; droypapew 
and xeyparilew are well illustrated, as is alsoémepwrgy 
(érepwrnfeis Spoddynoa) in the sense of formal 


| 
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assent to a stipulatory question in contracts (cf. 
1 P 374); and there is an example of the less well- 
known use of xopyyetv, not of lavish supply, but 
of a payment to be regularly and surely forthcoming 
like that of interest or an annuity—in this case of 
the former—xopnyjaatl cou trép Adyou Siaddpov Kata 


paiva Exactov xpvood Kxepatia Svo. Outside New 


Testament vocabulary or usage there are instances 
of ovppaxos=messenger, and a new use (No. 112) 
of érypedfew, of damage done to a boat, elsewhere 
only of injury or insult to persons, and on the 
other hand ovvépxyeoGax occurs in a spiritual sense. 
This comes in a sixth-century prayer (No. 54) in 
which the speaker is invoking the presence and 
blessing of the Almighty and of his patron saint 
Philoxenus (dye ®rckeve mpdoratad pov, as in 
P. Oxy. 1150, 1926) in the undertaking of what is 
apparently a banking business—the actual form 


of the word is new—éav OéAnpa tudv éorly Kal 


ovvéepyerOe por AaBeiv Hv Tpamelitw, mapaxard 
ceAcvoai po pabetv.... A second-century magical 
formula (No. 55), containing instructions for holding 
commerce with a spirit, has this elaborate invoca- 
tion. ‘Thou that in thy might governest all things, 
before whom the demons tremble, whom the 
mountains fear, whom angels adore, whom sun 
and moon adore, whose seat (@pdvos) is the heaven, 
and air thy revelling-place (kwpacryptov), and the 
earth thy footstool (7éd.ov)’1 Among the private 
letters is one from a Christian boy to his mother 
(No. 107), which has several points of interest, the 
unusual invocation,? the trichometry in the order 
of the Egyptian liturgies, and the very human 
touch in the order of the two requests at its close: 

“To my most honoured mother Mary from Besas 
many greetings in God. Before all things I pray 
to our Father, the God of truth, and to the Spirit 
Paraclete (t@ wapaxAyTw mvevparr) that they may 
preserve you in both soul and body and spirit, and 
give to your body health and to your spirit gladness 
and to your soul life everlasting. Whomever you 
find coming my way, please do not hesitate (47 
oKvjo7s) to write to me of your health so that I 
may hear and rejoice. Don’t fail (ui dpeAnjoys) 


1 Compare and contrast the Semitic form in Is 661, 
Mt 5°°: brorddiov roy rodav pod (avrot). 

2 This letter is in a rough hand and cannot be more 
certainly dated than ‘? third century.’ The omission 
of the Second Person of the Trinity may be uninten- 
tional in such a letter, or it may be a unique bit of 
evidence of the prevalence in North Africa of the 
teaching of Montanus and Mani. Manicheism was a 
real menace to the Egyptian Church in the fourth 
century. 
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to send me the coat against the Easter holiday, and 
send my brother to me. I salute my father and 
brethren : I pray for the lasting health of you all.’ 

But the outstanding feature of the collection, 
and its chief interest to many readers—and to the 
collector himself—is the first document, a literary 
papyrus of the third century, consisting of two 
columns of fifty lines each, the first with the left 
half missing, the second fortunately complete, 
except for three or four letters at the end of each 
of the lines. To the editor it appeared to come from 
some romance or dialogue on the unusual subject 
of the value of large families—the blessings of 
Mr. Quiverful. It has since been identified as a 
part of one of the discourses of C. Musonius Rufus, 
a first-century Stoic, who numbered Epictetus 
among his pupils, and whose teaching is known 
partly from the latter’s quotations, but chiefly 
through a certain Lucius, from whom Stobeus in 
the sixth century made his selections. This dis- 
course is No. XV.-in the Teubner edition of the 
remains of Musonius, but contains some seventeen 
new lines missing in the MSS of Stobeus—lines 
of much literary charm and of special interest to 
the New Testament student. The identification is 
due to Mr. Martin Charlesworth of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who in a recent course of lectures had 
been taking Musonius as a ‘good specimen of the 
average philosopher of the time.’ 3 

Of Musonius himself the reader should bear in 
mind, with special reference to those new lines, 
that for a philosopher he was a man of unusually 
wide and varied contacts high and low, through 
most of the latter half of the first century; he was 
banished by Nero to Gyaros, one of the Cyclades, 
where students from all over the Near East used 
to visit and consult him ; there is a possible glimpse 
of him engaged with slaves in manual labour—as 
political prisoners often were—on the canal at the 
Isthmus of Corinth; he was restored to Rome 
and favour and Roman society under the Flavian 
emperors. 

The subject of the discourse is Ei rdvra ra. ywopeva 
téxva Openréov, and it is remarkable that though 
Musonius reaches a high level in his teaching on 
simplicity, duty, and fortitude, and in some ways 
is well ahead of his times, e.g. in his views on 
the education of women, he has not a word to say 
from the moral aspect against the exposure of 
unwanted children, but speaks only of the strength 
and honour which the children of a large family 


3 Five Men, Character Studies from the Roman 
Empive ; Martin Classical Lectures, vi. (Camb., Mass., 
1936). 
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can bring to their parents, and the picture is 
typically Greek, as contrasted with that in Ps 127: 
‘No one could bring before the gods a procession 
so fair to behold, or a religious dance at their feasts 
so admirable in the splendour of the dancers, as a 
troop of children in the city with their own father 
or mother at their head, or leading their parents 
by the hand, or in some other way surrounding 
them with dutiful respect (reprerovtwy Kydepo- 
vix@s).’ Then follows an objection from the 
disciple, beginning with the usual N7 Ada, dyoiv, 
a\Aa ..., and the text in the Teubner edition 
breaks off with this ‘ but’; here is the new part 
in full in Mr. Powell’s translation : 

‘No doubt, says he, ‘but I am a poor man 
without means, and have a good many children 
already. How should I feed those I have?’ 
‘ How do those tiny little birds, the swallows, and 
nightingales and larks and blackbirds, with far less 
means than thou, feed their chicks’ (réGev de ra 
pixpa radra dopvidia . TOAD God dropwrepa, 
Tpehovaw Tovs veoTTOVS TOUS EavTdY sr Homer says 
thus of them : 


Even as a bird bringeth a morsel to her young, 
Whensoever she findeth one, though she go short 
herself.1 


‘ Are these creatures cleverer than man? That 
cannot be. What then? Do they surpass him 
in strength and endurance? Still less so. What 
then? Do they hoard and store their food? (ri de; 
darotiberat Kal pvraace tpopnv .. . ES 


1 Thad, ix. 323 f. = 
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It is a happy case that the new leaf included just — f. 


that last line. This use of doriGec@at, recalling 
that of aro@yx7 in the Sermon on the Mount, comes 
already in Aristotle, H.A. 9. 32. 8, dmoriBerar rhv 
TepitTovcay Tpodyy Tols veoTTois bua TO py eVTopoV 
clvat Kal? éxaotnv Hpepav aityy mopilerOat, but 


this is about the habits of eagles in a Natural History 4 


and not in a philosophic treatise ; and the reader 
is left wondering—as the collector of these papyri 


is wondering—whence came to Musonius the ip 
thought of usingthis parable for freedom from | 


anxiety ?. Have we here the earliest use of the 
written Gospel? In some varying tradition did 
the Master speak of other little birds, the sparrow 
or the swallow as well as the raven, but St. Luke 
recorded only the one familiar in this context in 
the Old Testament, although the natural genius of 
Aramaic demands a doublet here as in the rest of 
the verse P 


Behold the fowls of the heaven,? 
Consider the sparrows and the ravens, 
They sow not neither do they reap; 
They have neither store-chamber nor storehouse. 


At any rate, before the close of the first century, va 


a Roman philosopher who has also lived some years 
in the East, and perhaps toiled with slaves near 
Corinth, can already teach an anxious disciple to 
consider ‘ the little birds.’ 


2 Cf. Acts of Thomas ?*®: ‘Look at the ravens, and 
consider the birds of heaven.’ In Lk 1274, P 4° reads: 
KaTavohoare Ta TéTewa ToD ovpayod Kal rods Kdpaxas, and 
Cod. Bezze and some Old Latins, the former only. 


Recent Forciqn Cheology. 


Maria. 


Positive Christianity in the Third Reich, by 
Professor D. Cajus Fabricius (Hermann Piischel, 
Dresden), is a translation of a German work pub- 
lished in 1935, and has been translated obviously 
to create a more favourable impression of National 
Socialism than prevails in this country. The author 
was at the Lausanne Conference, has brought out 
an Ecumenical Handbook of the Churches of Christ, 
and is now editing a large work appearing in parts, 
Corpus Confessionum. In view of the Church 
controversy, to which there is very scant allusion, 
he wishes to secure a more favourable estimate of 


National Socialism than, he is aware, prevails 
among our churches. He is a convinced, almost 
fanatical Nazi, but remains a sincere and earnest 
Christian Protestant believer, and proves himself 
a competent theologian. His aim is to show not 
only the compatibility of the one and the other, 
but even their congruity. The book is divided 
into two parts—‘ The Religious Policy of National 
Socialism,’ and ‘The Christian Foundations of 
National Socialism.’ 

He states (1) What we reject is (a) Liberalism, 
(b) Attacks on Christianity, (c) Substitutes for 
religion ; (2) What we affirm is (a) Positive Christi- 
anity, (b) Two Great Churches (Catholic and Pro- 
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_testant), (c) The German Evangelical Church ; 


(3) What we stand for is (2) The Recognition of 


_ Christianity by the Party, (b) The Christian Stand- 
point of the Party. 


However sincere the author may be, the facts 


challenge his argument. A freedom of propaganda 
accorded to anti-Christian movements is refused 


to the Church; influential positions are held by 
violent opponents of Christianity, and the treat- 


ment of Christian pastors has been such as to arouse 


widespread indignation among our churches. He 
offers an unconvincing defence of the violence of 


Nazi methods. He favours the policy of anti- 


Semitism, but denies that such a policy involves 
any attack on Christianity. He glozes over ‘ the 


‘recent quarrels,’ and explains them as due to (z) the 
suspicion of a pagan tendency in Naziism, (2) 
_ opposition to the new Church Order, (3) the ex- 


ploitation of the Church situation by political 
elements hostile to the Government. 

The exposition which he gives of the Positive 
Christianity of National Socialism bears no likeness 


_ to the exposition of it given recently by Herr Kerrl 


the ecclesiastical dictator, who regards the question 


_of the Divinity of Christ as a matter of no import- 


ance, or to the doctrines propounded by the German 
Christians of Thuringia. His statement of the 
Christian Faith ‘ (x) Kinship with God, (2) Love for 


one’s Neighbour, (3) Redemption’ is on the whole 


_ sound, only here and there coloured by his National 


Socialism ; but he does not prove that these are 


; the Christian Foundations of National Socialism. 


I am afraid that Paul would say that on the one 


foundation this party has built ‘wood, hay, 


stubble.’ For the author’s Christian convictions 
one can have only respect ; for his rejection of all 


anti-Christian tendencies one must be grateful ; 


one can sympathize with, even although one cannot 
approve his adherence to, and support of, the Nazi 
party, as evidencing how much Herr Hitler has 
done to relieve the sense of despair, exasperation 


and humiliation inflicted on Germany by the no 


less than insane conditions of the Peace Treaty, 
and their subsequent enforcement. What a tragedy 
that so great a people should be brought to a con- 
dition in which a Hitler could appear to Christian 
people as a God-given deliverer ! 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 


ee SS 


In Jtidisch-Christliches Religionsgesprich im 19 
Jahrhunderten} Hans Joachim Schoeps has given 
1 Vortrupp Verlag, Berlin ; R.M.3.90. 
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us a remarkable book on a subject in which he 
claims to be a pioneer. It is a little strange that 
no one should have thought of tracing the history 
of the theological controversy between the Jew 
and the Christian, but it has been done at last, 
and the result justifies the attempt. Herr Schoeps 
could, in the nature of the case, handle his subject 
only in outline, but he has done this most skilfully, 
and has enabled us to take a bird’s eye view of the 
whole conflict, from the Apostles down to Martin 
Buber. He shows us how the ground of dispute 
has shifted from age to age, distinguishing three 
main periods—early, medieval, and modern—the 
first ending about A.D. 500, and the last beginning 
in the eighteenth century. In the first the Jew 
was concerned mainly to repel the Christian assault, 
in the second he ‘ passed to the offensive,’ and 
attacked positively such doctrines as that of the 
Trinity and that of the Messiahship of Jesus. The 
modern approach to the question (Germany alone 
seems to be considered in this section) is along 
entirely different lines, and the tendency is, appar- 
ently, for the Jew to regard Christianity as a 
temporary aberration from the true line of spiritual 
life, and to look forward to the coming of that 
Kingdom of Heaven in which all antitheses find 
their final resolution. 

For the Christian reader, one of the most impres- 
sive features of the book is the author’s absolute 
fairness. He is a master of scholarship, and knows 
the New Testament nearly as well as he does the 
Old. He quotes with approval a saying of Buber’s, 
to the general effect that none outside Israel can 
know the secret of Israel, and none outside Christi- 
anity can know the secret of Christianity, but a 
mutual recognition is, nevertheless, possible. It 
goes without saying that the Jewish ‘secret’ is 
fully understood, but Herr Schoeps can treat the 
Christian position too with amazing sympathy, and 
he has very nearly grasped its ‘secret.’ Very 
nearly, for he does not seem quite to have realized 
the central place taken by the Cross in Christian 
thought. To him (and it must be admitted that 
many forms of the doctrine of the Atonement 
justify his impression) Christian salvation means 
the pacification, or at least the reconciliation, of a 
God whose covenant has been broken by the other 
party, and he fails to recognize the import of such 
a phrase as ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.’ Nor does he seem quite to 
have understood St. Paul’s contrast between Law 
and Faith. But these are points on which Chris- 
tians themselves frequently differ, and Herr Schoeps 
is hardly to blame if he fails to give special weight 
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to any particular Christian point of view. We 
can but approve the soberness and detachment 
with which he writes ; there is no trace of passion 
or resentment against the treatment to which the 
Jew has recently been subjected. It is difficult, 
too, to place too high a value on the closing pages 
of the book, in which he solemnly calls his readers 
to face the fact that both religions to-day are 
exposed to a common enemy in unbelief. He may 
have overdrawn the picture in which he depicts 
the Christian of the future enduring from Agnos- 


ticism what the Jew has had to bear in the past - 


from Christianity, but his warning and his appeal 
have a genuine prophetic quality. We may well 
share his hope and his longing for that time to 
which both Jew and Christian look eagerly forward, 
when the sovereignty of God shall be supreme over 
all mankind. 


Thou Sweetness most ineffable, 
In whom all joys are found. 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast. 


So run, in familiar English translation, lines taken 
from two of St. Bernard’s best known hymns. 
But what is the history of this conception of the 
“sweetness of God’? That is the question which 
Dr. Joseph Ziegler sets himself to answer in his 
monograph Dulcedo Dei which has appeared in 
the well-known Roman Catholic series entitled 
Alitestamentliche Abhandlungen, edited by Dr. A. 
Schultz. The author does not find the idea in the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament, and even in 
the LXX it is not conspicuous, but it does appear 
in the Latin translations, where the words suavis 
and dulcis, with their cognates, are freely used to 
describe the Divine goodness. Much the same 
remark may be made about the New Testament. 
It is, however, in the early Christian Fathers and 
mystics, especially in Macarius, Augustine, and the 
Odes of Solomon, that the sweetness and fragrance 
of Christ first receive full recognition. It is interest- 
ing to note the large part played by Ps 34° (Vg. 33) 
in the development of the idea, the more so since, 
as Dr. Ziegler suggests, the use of the word ‘ taste’ 
in that verse was partly due to the difficulty ex- 
perienced by acrostic Psalm-writers in finding 
suitable words beginning with feth (they usually 
fell back on tobh). 

Dr. Ziegler’s work is a thorough and sound piece 
of investigation, carried through with exhaustive 

1 Aschendorffsche 
i, W.; R.M.4.39. 
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scholarship and balanced judgment. The subject | 
may seem to some readers to be only a small point, ’ 


beyond reproach, and we may well feel that nothing | | 
in the Bible is too slight to deserve thorough and } 
intensive treatment of this kind. 


The high standard continually maintained wy 
the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissen- } 
schaft* must excite the wonder and admiration of } 
all its readers, and the current number (Band liv. 
Heft 3-4), though it contains no article of out- 
standing importance, is well up to the general level. |) | 
It includes several philological articles. One is by |) : 
the Swiss scholar, Ludwig Kohler, who offers fresh 
explanations of certain obscure Hebrew words, | 
on the basis of Arabic. Professor Alfons Schutz | 
calls attention to some peculiar uses of the Hebrew | 
Construct, and Dr. Lukyn Williams re-opens the }j 
question of the original pronunciation of the Tetra- jj ; 
grammaton. While admitting that the vocalization | 
Yahweh was at one time current, he believes that © 
this is a surrogate for Yahwoh. 

Three articles are definite contributions to | 
exegesis. Hans Bardtke concludes his detailed and — 
acutely critical study of Jeremiah’s oracles against — 
foreign nations, and C. H. Gordon adduces fresh | 
evidence from Semitic inscriptions, throwing light — 
on the divorce customs referred to in Hos 2‘ 
Bernhard Heller discusses the story of Susannah — 
in the light of comparative folklore, and Gottfried | 
Kuhn ingeniously illustrates the prevalence of the 
number seven in the references to Lamech, Gn 5%. _ 
The principal theme of the issue, however, is the | 
religion and theology of the Old Testament. The ° 
Editor himself has contributed valuable notes on — 
the economic realism of Deuteronomy and on the | 
offering of the firstborn, while more than half the 
issue is occupied by three important articles. The — 
first of these is a discussion by Georg Bertram of | 
some features of the Book of Proverbs as it appears — 
in the LXX, and he maintains that many of the 
variations from the Hebrew text are deliberate _ 
alterations, made in the interests of the theology — 
and religious standpoint of the Western Diaspora. — 
Hans Walter Wolff offers an original and suggestive | 
treatment of the Messianic teaching of the Old 
Testament. Its central thought is that the | 
Messiah is normally presented as an embodiment _ 
of Yahweh Himself. Finally, Albert Brock-Utne 
deals with the Cain-Abel story in a new fashion. — 
He clearly separates Gn 47-5 from what follows, | 
and finds in the earlier passage a reminiscence of q 


2 Tépelmann, Berlin. ; 
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an ancient custom common among many agricul- 
tural peoples, that of offering a human sacrifice to 
assure the fertility of the crops. The remainder 
of the passage regards Cain as representing a group 
of inferior cultic persons, who ‘might have been 
available for sacrifice but for the mark divinely 
placed upon them. This view is supported by 
the position of the Kenites after the conquest of 
Palestine, and explains why the J narrator could 
derive his own group neither from Cain nor from 
Abel, and was compelled, therefore, to stress the 
third son, Seth. Whether the position thus stated 
finds general acceptance or not, it certainly con- 
tains material for further discussion, and so fulfils 
_ one of the important objects which such a journal 
_as the Z.A.W. must always keep before it. 


Steady progress 1s being made with the publication 
of Finkelstein’s magnificent edition of the Siphre 
zu Deuteronomium, of which the fourth part has 
now been issued. It carries the work down to p. 256, 
and includes comments on Dt 16-227. Nothing 
can be added to what has already been said about 
this work in the columns of THE ExposiTory TIMES ; 
it is enough to remark that the same qualities of 
scholarship which have appeared in the earlier 
parts are manifest here also. All who are interested 
in Jewish scholarship will be glad to see the whole 
completed. T. H. Ropinson. 

Cardiff. 

oR RE 


AccorDING to M. René Dussaud, the Ras Shamra 
Tablets constitute the most important discovery 
ever made in the domain of Old Testament study. 
In his new volume, Les Découvertes de Ras Shamra 
(Ugarit) et V Ancien Testament (Paul Geuthner, 
Paris ; 30 frs.), he deals with the documents lin- 
guistically and historically, and specially with their 
application to the Old Testament. He holds the 
view that they are Proto-Phcenician, revealing the 
origin and early history of the Phcenician race in 
southern Palestine. They bear a close relation, he 

1 Siphre zu Deuteronomium, Pt. IV. ed. by Dr. Louis 
Finkelstein (Marcus, Breslau ; RM.6.00). 
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believes, to the patriarchal legends, and where they 
differ from these he inclines to regard them as the 
more trustworthy of the two. But such a view is, 
we think, open to serious criticism. Though the 
tablets have an undoubted bearing on the Old 
Testament, as Biblical Archeology is showing, we 
must remember that much of their contents still 
remains most obscure, and a philological puzzle to 
Semitic scholars. The whole historical and lin- 
guistic problem is still in a state of flux (for many 
important texts have not yet been published). 
Under such circumstances, both Dussaud and Virol- 
leaud seem to go too fast in reading ‘ into’ the texts. 
We do not yet know with sufficient accuracy what 
some of the tablets (or parts of them) say, and it is 
therefore difficult to determine their precise relation 
to Old Testament legends and ritual. Biblical 
archeology finds it necessary to go carefully in such 
matters. It certainly finds in the tablets numerous 
Biblical expressions, the principles of Hebrew 
poetry, explanations of many obscure passages of 
Scripture, and remarkable legendary and ritual 
correspondences with the Old Testament. But 
the French scholars, it is believed, go too far. 
Many of Dussaud’s present interpretations may 
have to be modified as a result of subsequent 
studies and valuable new finds. From the historical 
point of view, for instance, there may be something 
to be said for the theory put forward in my recent 
brochure that these tablets are the work of the Sa- 
Gaz (Gabiru or Hebrews), who are known from the 
Amarna Letters to have taken possession of Ugarit 
about 1400 B.c. At the same time, it hardly needs 
to be said that the volume is a very valuable pro- 
duction, by one of the foremost Semitic and Syrian 
scholars, who is the actual initiator of the important 
excavations at Ugarit. It contains most important 
information and exegesis, as well as numerous well- 
founded conclusions. It is clearly written, and not 
too technical to be read with profit by any one 
of average intelligence and education. Old Testa- 
ment students will find it invaluable, and to all 
Semitic students it is indispensable. 
J. W. Jack. 


Glenfarg. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Zhe Beftenists of Gcts vi. 1. 


May not the Hellenists mentioned in Ac 6! mean 
Jewish proselytes who had become converted to 
Christianity ; i.e. men who, having been born 
Gentiles, had experienced two conversions, to 
Judaism and later to Christianity ? This gives a 
sufficiently precise meaning to the term Hellenists, 
and differentiates them on the one hand from 
ordinary Jews of the Dispersion (the majority of 
whom must have been born into Judaism), and on 
the other hand from Gentiles who came to Chris- 
tianity out of a purely pagan environment without 
the mediation of Judaism (e.g. the ‘Greeks’ of 
Ac 11°, and the majority of Paul’s converts. Cf. 
Ac 13**)2 

No recent commentator appears to have con- 
sidered this interpretation, not even Cadbury in 
his comprehensive discussion (Beginnings of 
Christianity, v. 59-74); nor has Windisch in 
his study of “EAAnvoryjs for Kittel’s Worterbuch 
zum Neuen Testament. Something like it was 
suggested by Salmasius in his De Re Hellenistica, 
1643 (quoted by Suicer, s.v.): gente extranet, religione 
Loudaet. 

I cannot quote any instance of the word where 
the meaning here suggested is necessary or even 
permissible. It seems to be a coinage of the New 
Testament, and is not found outside Acts and 
quotations from Acts. It turns up in filth century 
Greek in Philostorgius and Sozomen with the 
meaning ‘ pagan’ (Sophocles’ Lexicon, s.v.); and 
there is an interesting usage of it in a letter of the’ 
Emperor Julian to mean Greek inhabitant of 
Galatia as contrasted on the one hand with Jews 
and Christians and—apparently—on the other 
hand with the native Galatian population. It is 
fairly safe to infer that the word had attained 
resurrection in an entirely new body of meaning. 
But for its New Testament usage the interpretation 
suggested in this note has as much in its favour 
as any other. No more is argued than that this 
meaning was current for a time among Christians 


1This category would not include Cornelius, who 
was not a proselyte, but a ‘ God-fearer’ (Ac 10*), and 
therefore still a Gentile (Ac 10%). Nicolas (Ac 6°) is 
called ‘a proselyte of Antioch,’ and the implication 
is that all the ‘Seven’ were proselytes. It is to be 
noted that the function of these Seven was to look after 
the interests of the Hellenists. 


in Jerusalem or Palestine, without ousting other 

meanings. Admittedly this cannot be the sense in 
Ac 117° (a verse which Cadbury wishes to make the 

starting-point of discussion); if “EAAnvwordas be 
the correct reading here it is probably to be taken 

as equivalent to "EAAnvas. In Ac 929 “EAAqviorat 

might well signify proselytes to Judaism who are 

more zealous than born Israelites in their opposition 

to Paul the ex-Israelite; such fanaticism would 

then be of the ‘ plus royaliste que le roi’ variety, 

and on that ground quite explicable. In that case 

the meaning here upheld will be still in the back- 

ground. It is surely extravagant to interpret 

‘ heathen’ with Cadbury and Lake. 

There is much to be said for a theory of G. P. 
Wetter (Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, 1922, 
pp- 410-412). Wetter suggests that “EAAnvotijs 
was a label or party-name which had a short vogue 
in the Primitive Church, and that there was a 
correlative term Iovdarorns. This is inferred from 
*Tovdacley in Gal 214. “Iovdailew here means not 
simply ‘speak the Jews’ language,’ but ‘ follow 
the customs of the Jews’; and its correlative 
‘EAAnvigey therefore means ‘act as a Greek’ 
rather than ‘ speak Greek.’ The noun ‘EAAnyorys 
can thus be understood as ‘ heathen-Christian,’ 7.e. 
one converted to Christianity direct from heathenism. 
If it was used as a party-name with this meaning 
for a time, its disuse outside the New Testament is 
readily explained; this is one merit of Wetter’s 
theory. The theory does not, however, satisfactorily 
explain how there came to be converts from heathen- 
ism in the Jerusalem Church at so early a period as) 
is implied in Ac 61. 

The usual explanation, which derives from 
Chrysostom, makes “EAAyvorys a Greek-speaking 
Jew, i.e. a Jew of the Dispersion. This fits Ac 6+ 
and 9?°, but not 117°, where the word (sz vera lectio) 
is antithetical to “Iovdaéous. Apart from the fact 
that it makes Paul a “EAAnvorys,? this explanation 
lacks precision. Cadbury rejects it, and regards 
‘EAAnviorys as synonymous with*EAAnv. The weak- 
ness of Cadbury’s argument is that it requires us 
to believe that there were Gentiles among the 
Jerusalem community of Christians at an impossibly 
early date; and that the author of Acts has not 
indicated the point at which the Christian mission 
began to be extended to non-Jews, but has merely 

2 In Ac 6! the ‘HA\Anuoral are contrasted with ‘HBpato ; 
but in Ph 3° Paul calls himself a ‘EGpaios é& ‘ESpalwv. 
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given without regard to chronological arrangement 
a series of indications of the tension between Jews 
and Greeks in the Primitive Church. 

On the interpretation suggested in this note, 
Ac 61 takes a natural place in the narrative of the 
expansion of Christianity. It presupposes a situation 
in advance of that of Ac 21-10, where ‘ Jews out of 


every nation under heaven’ probably means born 


Jews. What the author of Acts describes in chapters 
subsequent to 6 (e.g. 84 1048) may be viewed as 
distinct stages in the propagation of the gospel. 
If even in 1129 “E\Ayvoraé could keep the sense it 
bears in 64 and 97°, we should have a successful 
issue of the attempt which as inaugurated by Paul 
was unsuccessful (92°); or, alternatively, we have 
a further example—more deliberate and planned— 
of ro*8. (Cornelius was not a proselyte, though on 
the way to becoming one. He was not circumcised.) 
The climax of the development is 1346: ‘ Lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.’ 

If this be a fair indication of the true succession 
of events, light is thrown on the attitude of the 
Jerusalem Church toward the Antiochene. The 
Jerusalem Christians seem to have regarded their 
brethren at Antioch as less removed from their own 
exclusively Jewish Christianity than the churches 
founded by Paul. Was this because the Pauline 
foundations were in the main the result of an influx 
of out-and-out pagans who could acknowledge 
no ties with Judaism, whereas in the Antiochene 
community the legacy from Judaism was both 
acknowledged and conserved ? 

On the other hand, if in 112°, "EAA vas, not “EAAy- 
vioras, be the true reading, or if, following Lake, we 
construe “EAAnvords, ‘ Greeks,’ then 13%° indicates 
no advance on 11?°, and in that case the growth of 
Christianity in Asia Minor was only the inevitable 
next step after the progress indicated by 8* 1048 
112; not the blazing of a new trail, but further 
advance along a track already opened up. 

E. C. BLACKMAN. 

Cheshunt College, Cambridge. 


——— 


Gn Interpretation of Wratthew 
roi. 18. 


> 4 \ ~ > l2 
ov et Ilérpos, cal emi tavty TH TéTpA oikodounow 
v4 
pov Thy éxkAnoiay. 


EXxeEGEsIs of this text has, on the whole, followed 
one or other of two interpretations: (i.) that the 
‘rock’ is Peter; (ii.) that the ‘rock’ is Peter’s 
confession of faith in Jesus as the Messiah. The 
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most recent Commentary on Matthew, in the 
‘Clarendon Bible’ Series, contains the surprising 
statement (p. 206) that, ‘next to the Roman, the 
most widespread and oldest interpretation from the 
second century onwards is that the words in 
v.19 (? 18) refer to the faith of Peter, then for the 
first time confessed, in the Messiahship of Jesus.’ 
In point of fact, the great majority of early exegetes 
favour (ii.) rather than (i.): according to Launoy, 
followed by Peronne, forty-four Patristic testimonies 
interpret the words as referring to Peter’s con- 
fession, seventeen as referring to Peter himself. 
In favour of (i.) are those passages in the New 
Testament where a similar metaphor occurs, and 
the foundation spoken of consists of persons, e.g. 
1 Co 34, Eph 27°, Rev 2114; but, on the other 
hand, r Co 3°, Col 1, He 6! suggest that teaching 
may also be suitably regarded as forming a 
foundation. 

The object of this note is to draw attention to a 
passage in the Gospels which, strangely enough, does 
not seem to have been brought into connexion 
with Mt 164%. In both Matthew and Luke the 
Sermon on the Mount ends with the parable or 
illustration of the two men who built their houses 
upon the rock and upon the sand, respectively 
(Mt 74-27, Lk 647-49), The man who hears and 
does the words of Jesus is like a man who built 
his house upon the rock (wxoddéunce tiv oixiav 
adrov ért tHv mérpov). In other words, Jesus in 
the Sermon proclaims not only the law of love, but 
also the indestructible character of that law. 
Because love is an expression of the mind of God, 
who indeed acts towards His children in accordance 
with it, love is the sure foundation for a man to 
build on. The house of the man who built otherwise 
fell (érece), but ‘love never falls,’ oddérore) irre 
@ Corns}. 

Throughout His ministry Jesus refused to win 
men by any other method than that of loving 
service. The account of the Temptation in the 
Wilderness indicates that at the outset of His 
career He rejected all suggestions to the contrary. 
But this line of action fatally prejudiced in the 
eyes of the Jews His title to be the Messiah. In 
the context in Mark which precedes the saying at 
Cesarea Philippi two instances are given of the 
Lord’s persistence in His chosen method: He is 
deeply grieved at the Pharisees’ request for a sign 
from heaven, and declares that none shall be given 
to this generation (8! 12); and after healing the 
blind man at Bethsaida He enjoins the strictest 
secrecy upon him (87°), no doubt both for the man’s 
own sake and also for the prevention of rumours 
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spreading concerning Himself and the Messiahship way in which He won allegiance to Himself, and iF 
(cf. Lk 4"). of the methods which He refused as a means of 4 


After this, when the disciples were on their way winning that allegiance, could see in Him the Christ 
northwards to Cesarea Philippi, the Lord put to of God, then indeed Peter had to some extent 
them the crucial question, ‘Who say ye that I entered into the mind of God. But further than 
am?’ Peter, with a flash of inspiration, and in this confession Peter could not go. When con- 


spite of what his preconceptions as a Jew concerning fronted, immediately afterwards, with the predic- 


the Messiah must have been, replied, ‘Thou art the _ tion of the Lord’s suffering and death, he was unable 
Christ.’ And then the Lord turned to him and to accept it; and his failure to do so, and his 
told him that this was indeed a foundation truth attempt to dissuade the Lord from such a course, 
on which to build. Even if the Lord did not use renewed for Jesus.the old temptation to seek some 
the words ‘my church’ or their equivalent, it _ other means of accomplishing His mission, and drew 
does not follow that the whole of the saying re- upon the Apostle the same rebuke as that which the 
corded in Mt 1618 is therefore unauthentic. It is Tempter in the wilderness had received. Thus, in 
on the face of it probable that Peter’s confession this critical hour of the Lord’s self-revelation, there 
of faith should receive a word of approbation from is a disclosure of the principles which had guided 
the Lord, although neither Mark nor Luke records the whole of His ministry from its inception. Those 
any, and the form in which Matthew records it principles were early enunciated in public teaching 
suggests that it has been modified in the community in the Sermon on the Mount, and they form the 
in which that Gospel first saw the light. ‘foundation’ truths which must be perceived and 


The confession of Peter was, therefore, not simply obeyed if the kingdom or sovereignty of God is to | 


in Jesus as Messiah, but also in the kind of Messiah _ be established in the hearts of men. 
that Jesus revealed. If Peter, living constantly J. E. L. Ourton. 
in the company of Jesus, and cognizant of the Trinity College, Dublin. 


> 


Entre Qlous. 


Love instead of Hate. Dutch and Hottentot—let us sow corn in our 
Winifred Holtby, probably the most eminent of enemies’ fields and God shall exist. Here is a 


modern women novelists, whose early death last sacrament, a eucharist—bread and wine of earthly | 
year was so much deplored, left two books which need transformed to the body and blood of God | 


have since been published. The first was The West Himself.’ 4 
Riding, without doubt her finest piece of work. oe 
The second is Letters to a Friend, a collection of a Social Questions. 
number of her letters, some of them youthful, ‘There is the housing question. . . . And the 
but the later ones full of strength and thought. question of rescue work, and of nationalisation— 
The following two quotations are from these later and so on. Now one may hate “ questions,” but 
letters : how can a person like myself—young, free, rich, 
‘I know only such broad and simple things that fortunate, go about the streets of a town, or the 
everybody knows, and few can understand—that lanes of a country, loving shop windows, and 
positive action towards people and things is better theatres, and flowers, and long walks, and parties, 
than the negative repulsion of hate—that the while every minute in my heart and in my head 
human will is stronger than human frailty. ... rings the cry of my friends, my kinsmen—those 
For if God is Love, then Loye is God. Do you widows, those mothers, those children, living in 
know Johannes Boyerin—‘‘ 1 went and sowed corn ghastly slums? And the only way really to find 
in mine enemy’s field that God might exist”? a remedy is by tackling the ‘“‘ question.” . . . One 
Come small, fretful, bitter men and women, does very little good as an individual ; but the seeds 
‘Japanese and Americans, Poles and Lithuanians, 1P. 279. 


i 


CH. 


Beesriner,is rae 


. | cannot see the 


are sown; sometimes they take root, sometimes 
they shoot buds and blossoms ... one must 
_ work both ends—at one end with the individuals, 
at the other with the “ questions”’—and those 
f who are themselves suffering or poor or over- 
burdened are so bowed down that they often 
“ question ”’—or its answer—by 
reason of that grievous burden. But we who have 
been gifted by fortune, who are rich and healthy 
and unbound, were we not given this freedom in 
order that we might be of the company of those 
who seek an answer for the question ?’ } 


i] 


The Urge to win Souls. 


A most striking example of the urge to win 
souls triumphing over even imminent death is that 
‘of John Harper, a Baptist minister of London, who 
was lost with the Titanic. At a Conference held in 
the city of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, a man rose 
and gave the following testimony: ‘Four years 
ago, when I left England on board the Titanic, I 
was a careless, godless sinner. I was in this con- 
dition on the night when the terrible catastrophe 
took place. Very soon, with hundreds more, I 
found myself struggling in the cold, dark waters 
of the Atlantic. I caught hold of something and 
clung to it for dear life. The wail of awful distress 
from the perishing all around was ringing in my 
‘ears, when there floated near by me a man who, 
too, seemed to be clinging to something. He called 
to me, “Is your soul saved?” I replied, ‘“ No, it 
is not.” ‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” We drifted 
apart for a few minutes, then we seemed to be 
' driven together once more. “ Is your soul saved ?” 
again he cried out. “I fear it is not,’ I replied. 
“Then if you will but believe on the Lord Jesus 
_ Christ your soul shall be saved,” was his further 
| _ message of appeal to me. I heard him call out this 
i _ ‘Message to others as they sank beneath the waters. 
There and then, with two miles of water under me, 
in my desperation I cried to Christ to save me. I 
_ believed upon Him and I was saved. In a few 
_ minutes I heard this man of God say, “‘ I’m going 
[ down, I’m going down,” then, ‘“‘ No, no, I’m going 
: up.” That man was John Harper.’ 2 


t Christ and the Use of Money. 

' Dr. Howard Somerville of Everest fame has 
_ written a small book with the title Let’s Get Things 
_ Right (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net.). In it he sets himself 
i" Be 308: 

2 J. O. Sanders, The Divine Art of Soul-Winning, 18. 
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to answer the question, ‘What difference does 
Jesus Christ make ?’—looking at it from the 
standpoint of a young person who sees that 
Jesus Christ has never meant much to him. 
He discusses in a simple direct way, and with 
great sincerity, such topics as the choice of a 
career; sin; social life; politics; home life ; 
the use of money. In this last chapter he tells 
the story of his late father who always held 
that his income was a trust from God, ‘ This 
income being drawn from a manufacturing concern 
of which he was a partner, was always apt to be 
variable. From his first thousand a year he gave 
a full tenth away; of the second thousand a 
considerably higher proportion; of any excess 
there might be over two thousand, the greater part 
was given away.’ He doubts if a Christian ought 
to put his money into speculative investments. 
‘Investments in sound and well-run commercial 
firms, especially in businesses where the workers 
are well cared for and treated decently, should 
appeal naturally to Christian people.’ This book is 
excellent as a basis for group discussion. Suggested 
questions are indeed given with this end in view. 


Mass Movements. - 


Among the interesting articles in The International 
Review of Misstons (July) is one by Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, who discusses the difficult question of 
Group Conversion. He takes the view that the 
wrong way to try to build up the Church in a non- 
Christian land is by the conversion of individuals 
extracted from dozens of different families, clans, 
villages and social groups. ‘Such converts are 
promptly ostracized, separated from their own 
people. Such a church is only a conglomeration of 
individuals. That kind of church has no community 
interest, nor any influence in the community, 
and continues indefinitely dependent upon 
missionary aid. 

‘ The better way is by recognition of the principle 
that the Church grows along racial lines in social 
strata. The right and natural growth of the Church 
is by the conversion of groups, where Christian 
forces help some group reconstruct its life, individual 
and corporate, around Jesus Christ.’ 

Another contribution which should not be missed 
in this number is an address given by Chiang 
Kai-shek at a conference at Wesley Church, 
Nanking. The General spoke first of his captivity 
in Sian. 

‘IT have now been a Christian for nearly ten 
years, and during that time I have been a constant 
reader of the Bible. Never before has this sacred 
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book been so interesting to me as during my two 
weeks’ captivity in Sian. This unfortunate affair 
took place all of a sudden, and I found myself 
placed under detention without having a single 
earthly belonging. From my captors I asked but 
one thing, a copy of the Bible. In my solitude I 
had ample opportunity for reading and meditation. 
The greatness and love of Christ burst upon me 
with new inspiration, increasing my strength to 
struggle against evil, to overcome temptation, and 
to uphold righteousness. . . . 

“The life of Christ reveals a long record of 
affliction and constant persecution. His spirit of 
forbearance, His love and His benevolence, shine 
through it all. No more valuable lesson has yet 
come to me out of my Christian experience.’ 


Ephesians iv. 15, 

The first article in the July number of Sz. 
Martin’s Review, a study of Eph 41, has a particu- 
larly apt message for to-day. It is unsigned, and 
we take it that it is by the editor, Rev. W. P. G. 
McCormick. ‘“ Speaking the truth,” he says, ‘i 
the rendering with which we are most familiar. 
But when St. Paul used the word (d4An@evewv), 
he meant more than that. He called upon the 
Ephesians to be in all things “ truthful, sincere, 
real in the spirit of love.” . It is a counsel 
hard to translate, and it is harder still to obey. 
But there is no counsel more necessary for us to 
remember and to follow. In time of war 
truth is the first casualty. . . . But in time of 
peace there is no less need of this .truth-dealing. 
The ways of arousing mass-emotions, discovered 
and mastered in time of war, are there to be used 
in time when the nations are at peace. It is hard 
for us to deal truly with Russians, or Germans, or 
Italians. We have our facts about them coloured, 
or at least selected with a view to our adopting this 
or that policy. 

‘ Nothing is more needed to provide the conditions 
for a reconciliation of the world than a return to 
plain everyday honesty in our dealing with other 
peoples. It is not love only that is needed, but 
truth in speech and in action. 

‘There are many helps for which we can be grate- 
ful. Our Press still provides, for those who will 
take the trouble to choose with some principle 
their daily paper, excellent material. The B.B.C., 
which is often attacked from the Left and the 
Right, has done admirable service through its 
objective and unemotional selection of news. A 
certain wise schoolmaster in these days, when he 
gives his final counsel to his boys who are leaving, 
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does not deal with the counsels which were once — 
his theme, important as they are: he tells them to , 
be careful what daily paper they take ; he is of the 
same mind as the famous head of a college, who 
advised men when they went down “ to verify their — 
quotations.” ’ | 

Mr. McCormick reminds his readers that summer 
holidays are at hand, giving people the opportunity | 
of readjusting their minds to reality, of using once 
more the wisdom of St. Paul, of resisting ‘ the 
instability of children, the gambling reckless | 
scheming and tampering with truth on the part of 
men’ (Dr. Lock’s rendering). 


Luke xv. Io. 


In the same number of this excellent magazine — 
there is an address by the Dean of St. Paul’s. | 

After speaking of popular pictures of heaven which ~ 
show the redeemed as having either a very tedious | 
existence, or else as so satisfied with their own — 
blissful states that they can think of nothing else, 
Dr. Matthews says: ‘ There are two sources of joy 
in heaven the New Testament tells us and neither ~ 
of them is boring and neither selfish. The first is” 
the Vision of God: to know more of and to know | 
more directly the infinite being of the Eternal — 
Creator, the supreme Wisdom and Beauty, who | 
includes within Himself all truth and all that has | 
worth or value—that is an inexhaustible activity | 
and supreme happiness. The second great source — 
of joy in heaven is stated in the text, “ There is — 
joy in the presence of the angels over one sinner | 
that repents.” I think that this is the specially | 
Christian contribution to the idea of the perfect — 
life. Others, great philosophers and teachers — 
who were not Christians, have attained to the 
perception that vision of the Eternal or of God is. | 
the purest joy which can be conceived. It, is 
Jesus who teaches us that these blessed ones are | 
not aloof from the struggling, sinning and labouring 
mortals of this present world. Their joy is enhanced | 
by the turning to God of a single human being.’ 


Erratum. d 
Please note that in the July number, p. 457, — 
col. 1, line 22, the name of Brunner’s work should be — 
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